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THE  DILEMMA 

Warren  Jay  Hurwitz  '67 

LIKE  A HUGE,  brown,  woolen  blanket 
the  desert  sand  covered  the  land  in 
every  direction.  Meeting  the  sand  at  the 
horizon  was  the  pale  blue  sky,  bare  ex- 
cept for  the  glowing  yellow  ball  of  fire 
directly  overhead,  casting  its  hot  rays  on 
the  sand  below.  Between  these  two  ex- 
panses of  blue  and  brown  was  wafted 
the  torrid,  humid  air,  blowing  ever  so 
slightly. 

Suddenly,  and  as  if  out  of  nowhere,  ap- 
peared a small  white  mass,  at  first  merely 
a white  against  the  blue  sky,  but  con- 
tinuously increasing  in  size  and  proximity 
to  the  ground.  What  seemed  at  first  to  be 
a tiny  cloud  proved  to  be  a parachute 
floating  through  the  air,  and  carrying  a 
man. 

The  man  who  alighted  upon  the  hot, 
dry  sand  wore  a short-sleeved  white  shirt, 
tight  khaki  pants,  and  high  black  boots. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  his  late  teens,  but 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  on  his 
shirt  indicated  that  he  was  older.  He  was 
tall  and  dark,  and  one  might  have  called 
him  handsome,  though  he  had  a long  red 
scar  on  his  cheek. 

Dazed,  the  young  man  looked  at  his 
surroundings,  and  to  his  dismay  saw 
nothing  but  sand  and  sky. 

"Dad,"  he  shouted  with  his  hands  cup- 
ped around  his  mouth.  He  waited  a few 
seconds,  heard  nothing,  and  shouted 
again. 


"Dad,  Dad." 

Still  no  answer.  The  expression  on  the 
young  man's  face  changed  from  dismay 
to  fear.  Where  could  Dad  be?  he  asked 
himself.  He  has  to  be  around  here  some- 
where. He  said  he  would  jump  right  be- 
hind me.  The  man's  mind  shot  back  to 
those  terrible  few  minutes  before  he 
parachuted. 

"Dad,  Dad,  answer  me.  Where  are 
you?" 

Where  was  his  father?  Could  he  have 
been  serious  when  he  said,  "The  pilot  of 
a falling  plane  is  like  the  captain  of  a 
sinking  ship.  He's  got  to  stay  aboard  till 
the  end"?  No,  the  young  man  consoled 
himself.  Dad  was  kidding.  We  both  knew 
the  plane  was  doomed  the  minute  we 
started  losing  altitude.  He  jumped  right 
behind  me.  He's  around  here  somewhere. 
Sure  he  is.  You  worry  too  much,  Tom, 
the  young  man  told  himself,  and  forced  a 
smile. 

As  Tom  cut  the  straps  of  his  parachute 
with  a knife,  another  thought  entered  his 
mind,  and  cast  him  into  a worse  fit  of 
frenzy  than  before. 

Oh  no.  That  coudn't  be.  It  couldn't 
happen. 

But  it  could  happen.  Tom  knew  it 
could.  He  had  heard  of  many  cases 
where  flyers,  jumping  from  their  planes, 
were  unable  to  open  their  parachutes. 

Tom's  heart  began  to  pound  more 
rapidly.  A cold  chill  ran  down  his  back. 
The  thought  that  he  would  never  again 
see  his  father  was  too  much  to  bear.  Tom 
broke  down  and  cried. 

II 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  young  man  had 
regained  control  of  himself,  'telling  him- 
self that  worry  was  useless,  and  probably 
needless,  Tom  prepared  for  what  ho  knew 
would  be  a long  journey.  From  the  plane 
he  had  taken  four  things:  a sharp  black- 
handled  knife  which  his  father  had  given 
him  when  Tom  was  going  into  the  Air 
Force,  a large  detailed  map  of  North 
Africa,  a small  copper  compass,  and  a 
canteen  full  of  water. 

On  the  map  Tom  found  the  place  in  the 
Sahara  Desert  over  which  the  plane  had 
been  when  he  (and  he  hoped  his  father) 
had  parachuted. 

"Right  here,"  he  said,  pointing  at  the 
spot  on  the  map  with  his  finger.  "Let's 
see,  now." 

To  his  relief,  he  found  that  there  was  a 
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small  oasis  to  the  West,  about  one  day's 
journey  on  foot. 

Just  right,  he  thought.  A canteen  of 
water  will  last  me  a full  day  if  I drink 
sparingly. 

And  so,  he  folded  the  map,  threw  the 
canteen  strap  around  his  neck,  and  used 
the  compass  to  determine  which  way  was 
West. 

Up  to  then,  with  other  things  on  his 
mind,  Tom  had  not  noticed  the  desert 
heat.  But  now,  as  he  began  thinking 
about  his  journey,  he  realized  how  sticky 
+he  air  was. 

Whooh.  And  I thought  Florida  sum- 
mers were  hot,  he  reflected,  as  he  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  brow. 

Ill 

An  hour  and  a half  later  Tom  had 
covered  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a tre- 
mendous distance.  He  sat  down  on  the 
desert  sand  to  rest  and  to  have  a short 
drink  of  water.  The  heat  was  unbearable. 
If  only  there  were  a nice  shady  tree  here! 
he  mused.  But  there  were  no  trees.  There 
was  nothing  but  the  sand  and  the  sky  and 
the  sun. 

Tom  got  up  to  continue  his  journey. 
Boy,  he  was  thirsty.  Despite  the  short 
drink,  his  mouth  felt  as  dry  and  devoid 
of  moisture  as  the  sand  over  which  he 
trudged. 

Step  after  monotonous  step  the  youthful 
traveller  plodded  forward.  To  him,  alone 
and  anxious,  minutes  were  like  hours.  On 
and  on  he  walked,  but  seemed  to  make 
no  progress.  Behind  and  before  him  were 
endless  expanses  of  sand.  No  matter  how 
far  he  walked,  he  never  got  any  closer 
to  the  horizon. 

Suddenly,  far  in  the  distance,  Tom  saw 
a large  object  rising  toward  the  sky.  It 
was  a tree  . . . Tom's  wish  had  come  true 
. . . here  finally  was  a refuge  from  the 
scorching  sun.  He  quickened  his  pace. 
Again  he  looked  toward  the  tree.  But 
this  time  he  saw  no  growth  in  the  sand. 
The  tree  had  disappeared.  On,  of  course, 
Tom  sighed.  He  had  heard  many  times 
of  people  seeing  mirages  in  the  desert. 
How  foolish!  To  think  that  there  would  be 
•another  living  thing  in  this  barren  wilder- 
ness. 

Tom's  gait  slackened.  He  squinted  as 
he  looked  up  at  the  oppressive  sun,  which 
seemed  determined  to  destroy  him.  He 
sat  down  to  rest  again,  this  time  without 
taking  a drink.  When  the  youth  stood  up 


to  continue  his  journey,  he  was  just  as 
tired  as  when  he  had  stopped.  Weary, 
hot,  and  thirsty,  he  slowly  trod  onward. 

Some  time  later,  Tom  discerned  an  un- 
expected sight  — something  moving  in 
the  distance.  Damn,  another  mirage,  Tom 
thought  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  looked 
again,  expecting  that  he  would  see 
nothing.  But  this  time  the  mirage  did  not 
disappear.  That's  no  mirage,  he  resolved 
with  delight.  There  was  definitely  some- 
thing on  the  ground.  And  it  was  moving. 

Then  the  realization  struck  him: 
"There's  a man  there.  It's  Dad.  I know 
it  is."  And,  tired  and  weak  though  he 
was,  he  ran. 

"Dad,  Dad.  Where  were  you?  I knew 
you  would  be  okay." 

Tom's  father  lay  in  the  sand.  His 
clothes  were  dirty  and  tattered.  His  para- 
chute was  still  connected  to  his  jacket. 
The  older  man's  face  was  red  and  his  lips 
were  parched. 

"Water,"  he  whispered  almost  inaudi- 
bly.  "Give  me  water." 

For  an  instant  the  son  merely  looked 
into  his  father's  loving  eyes,  brown  like 
his  own,  but  cider  and  wiser.  Then, 
grasping  the  canteen  from  around  his 
neck,  Tom  pressed  it  into  his  father's 
hands. 

Thank  God  I found  him,  Tom  thought, 
as  he  cut  the  parachute  straps  from  his 
father's  jacket  with  the  knife.  Tom's 
mother  had  died  when  Tom  was  three 
months  old,  and,  since  then,  this  hearty 
man,  whose  Adam's  apple  now  bobbed 
up  and  down  as  he  drank  the  cool,  clear 
water,  had  been  both  father  and  mother 
to  Tom.  No  sacrifice  had  ever  been  too 
great  for  the  father  to  make  for  his  son. 
As  Tom  grew  older,  the  band  of  love  be- 
tween the  pair  grew  stronger.  How  proud 
the  old  flyer  had  been  when  Tom  came 
home  from  the  Air  Force  with  a Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  to  match  his 
father's!  How  much  fun  they  had  had 
flying  together  since  then! 

A sharp  cough  brought  him  out  of  his 
reverie. 

"Whoa,  there.  Hold  it."  Tom  said,  pull- 
ing the  canteen  from  his  father’s  lips. 
"Not  too  much  at  a time.  That's  right. 
You  feel  better  now,  don't  ya,  Dad?" 

The  water  replenished  the  older  man's 
strength.  For  the  first  time  since  their 
meeting  there,  he  spoke. 

"Hi  Son.  You  okay?" 
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"Sure,  Dad.  I'm  fine.  But  you  . . . 
how  about  you?  Where  were  you?  I was 
worried.  I thought  you  might  have  — " 

”1  was  a fool,  Son.  I didn't  jump  right 
after  you.  1 waited  and  . . . and  . . 

"Oh,  Dad,”  Tom  stammered  "Never 
mind.  That  doesn't  matter  now.  All  that 
matters  is  that  you're  alive  and  that 
we're  here  — together." 

Father  and  son  looked  at  one  another. 
Everything  would  be  fine  now.  Coura- 
geously, they  looked  toward  the  horizon. 

IV 

Overhead  the  cruel  sun  beat  down 
upon  the  dry  sand  with  scorching  feroc- 
ity. The  slight  breeze  became  almost 
impalpable.  The  humidity  increased  and 
the  air  grew  more  suffocating. 

"There's  a village  right  here.”  Tom 
said  to  his  father,  who  was  now  studying 
the  map,  which  he  had  spread  out  on  the 
ground.  With  one  hand  Tom  pointed  to 
the  oasis,  while  with  the  other  hand  he 
wiped  his  shirt  over  the  beads  of  perspi- 
ration on  his  forehead.  "West.  Less  than 
a day's  walk.  I figure  if  we  drink  spar- 
ingly, the  canteen  will  last  — " 

He  stopped  short.  They  looked  at  each 
other.  The  same  thought  had  struck  them 
both  at  the  same  instant.  The  water  in 
the  canteen  might  last  one  of  them  the 
rest  of  the  day  until  he  got  to  the  oasis  — 
but  just  one  of  them.  If  both  were  to 
drink,  neither  could  reach  the  village. 
Especially  in  this  heat.  Even  if  the  air 
were  not  stifling,  a man  in  such  a situa- 
tion as  this,  almost  a day's  journey  from 
civilization,  would  have  to  make  his  in- 
dulgences in  the  contents  of  the  canteen 
short  and  far  between.  But  the  air  was 
stifling.  And  there  were  two  men,  not 
one,  who  had  need  of  water. 

"Leave  me  here,  Tom.  I'll  be  all  right. 
Take  the  water." 


Tom  stared  at  his  parent.  Memories  of 
all  his  father  had  ever  done  for  him 
flashed  through  Tom's  mind. 

"You  don't  really  think  I would  do  such 
a thing,  do  you,  Dad?  Take  the  water 
and  leave  my  own  father  here  to  die  of 
thirst?  I'm  stronger  than  you,  Dad.  You 
take  the  canteen.  I'll  reach  the  village 
without  water,"  Tom  said,  though  fooling 
neither  himself  nor  his  father. 

"That's  just  the  point,  Son.  You're 
young.  An  old  crow  like  me  coudn't  walk 
a whole  day,  with  or  without  water.  Tom, 
you're  24  years  old.  I'm  59.  I've  lived 
most  of  my  life.  But  you,  Tom.  You  still 
have  your  whole  life  ahead  of  you.  Go, 
Tom.  You  can  still  find  a wife  and  settle 
down  somewhere.  Take  the  canteen,  boy, 
and  go  with  my  blessing." 

The  fear  and  loneliness  which  Tom  had 
felt  upon  parachuting  into  the  desert,  that 
feeling  which  had  left  Tom  when  he  found 
his  father,  now  returned. 

"Dad  you've  sacrificed  for  me  all  your 
life.  Forget  about  me  lor  once,  mime  of 
your  own  life." 

The  old  man's  eyes  had  become  moist. 
Sweat  dripped  from  his  son's  face.  Each 
looked  at  the  other  for  a long  moment. 

The  desert  sun  moved  westward.  But 
the  sultry  heat  and  sweltering  humidity 
remained.  The  sky  above  was  pale  blue 
as  usual. 

"Take  the  water,"  Tom  said  softly,  un- 
corking the  canteen  and  pushing  it  to- 
ward his  father's  hands. 

"No.  You  take  it."  The  father  pushed 
the  canvas  container  away. 

Father  and  son  eacn  neid  one  hand  on 
the  canteen.  Back  and  forth  they  pushed 
it,  each  trying  to  avoid  it  as  it  were  a 
destroyer  of  life  rather  than  a restorer. 

Suddenly,  the  canteen  slipped  from 
their  grip.  It  hit  the  brownish  yellow 
earth  noiselessly.  Motionless,  the  two 
men  stood  without  speaking,  watching 
the  crystal  clear  water  trickle  out  upon 
the  dry  desert  sand. 


"Minds  Eye" 

It’s  a frail  light  that  guides  me 
Through  the  realm  of  destiny, 

A ray  of  light  so  infinitely  thin. 

Yet  with  luminescence  enough  to  light  the  world. 

— John  M.  Oleski  '68 


Daybreak 

The  tearful  dawn 

Meets  cheerful  morn, 
And  day  is  born. 
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THE  POSITION  HELD  by  Paul  Simon, 
the  songwriting  half  of  Simon  & Gar- 
funkel,  in  contemporary  American  music 
is  an  extremely  tenuous  one.  In  order  to 
remain  among  the  leaders  of  the  intel- 
lectual movement  in  modern  music  he 
must  turn  out  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  songs;  but  in  order  to  support 
himself,  he  must  make  these  songs  appeal 
on  a wide  scale  to  the  American  record- 
buying public,  whose  tastes  have  never 
run  to  intellectualism.  Parsley,  Sage, 
Rosemary  and  Thyme,  Simon  & Gar- 
funkel's  new  album,  is  his  latest  success 
in  resolving  this  problem  simply  by  mak- 
ing his  songs  sound  good,  so  that  the 
listener  can  enjoy  them  without  listening 
to  the  words.  Many  observers  wonder, 
however,  how  long  Simon  will  continue 
to  strike  this  happy  medium,  and  how  he 
feels  about  the  necessity  of  striking  it  at 
all. 

The  former  of  these  two  questions  is  of 
course  unanswerable  at  this  time;  but  the 
answer  to  the  latter  may  be  found  in 
Homeward  Bound,  one  of  the  songs  on 
Parsley,  Sage,  Rosemary  and  Thyme,  Of 
course,  it  may  be  argued  that  Homeward 
Bound  is  only  a song,  and  that  Simon 
may  simply  be  adopting  a viewpoint 
which  is  not  his  own  in  order  to  produce 
a more  effective  work.  But  I feel  that 
Homeward  Bound  is  a true  reflection  of 
Simon's  feelings,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: (1)  The  theme  of  successful-enter- 
tainer-who-longs-for-simple-life-again  has 
become  a cliche  in  modern  music,  (2)  In 
all  his  other  works,  Simon  always  avoids 
and  often  attacks  the  use  of  cliche,  (3) 
Therefore,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  he 
would  not  use  so  trite  a theme  unless  he 
really  felt  strongly  about  it.  Homeward 
Bound  shows  Simon  to  be  resentful  and 
disillusioned;  he  refers  to  himself  bitterly 
as  a "poet  and  a one-man  band." 


This  disillusionment  naturally  has  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  album  as  a 
whole;  if  one  had  to  describe  Parsley, 
Sage,  Rosemary  and  Thyme  as  either 
optimistic  or  pessimistic  the  latter  would 
undoubtedly  be  chosen.  The  totally  pes- 
simistic songs,  Patterns  and  Flowers 
Never  Bend  With  The  Rainfall,  are  actu- 
ally two  variations  on  the  same  themes: 
confusion,  loneliness,  and  lack  of  purpose. 
The  former  is  about  a man  trapped  by 
life,  harassed  by  things  beyond  his  con- 
trol, ("like  a rat  within  a maze"),  while 
the  latter  is  a nihilistic  ballad  ("I  continue 
to  continue  to  pretend")  similar  to  Bob 
Dylan's  earlier  efforts.  The  atmosphere  of 
gloom  which  is  produced  by  these  two 
songs  is  only  partially  dissipated  by 
Feelin'  Groovy,  an  exuberantly  happy 
number  whose  themes  are  delight  in 
simple  things  and  joy  being  alive.  Yet 
F eelin'  Groovy  underlines  rather  than 
contradicts  the  view  of  the  world  seen  in 
the  rest  of  the  album;  it  implies  that  only 
by  forgetting  about  the  world  around  him 
can  a man  be  completely  happy. 

But  Simon  is  a realist,  and  he  realizes 
that  this  state  of  blissful  isolation  cannot 
last  long.  Feelin'  Groovy  is  the  ideal; 
Cloudy  is  the  reality.  Cloudy  begins  as 
joyously  as  Feelin'  Groovy,  but  after  a 
while  the  outside  world  casts  its  shadow 
on  the  singer;  new  thoughts  creep  in;  and 
the  song  becomes  a rather  wistful  appeal 
to  the  sunshine. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  album  begins 
to  become  clear:  "The  world  is  too  much 
with  us."  Simon  is  at  once  an  idealist  and 
a realist.  He  is  not  a cynic  about  human 
nature,  but  he  believes  that  the  world  is 
a corrupting  influence  upon  it.  The  most 
striking  example  of  this  is  undoubtedly 
7 O'Clock  News/Silent  Night.  This  song 
begins  as  a straight  rendition  (and  a 
good  one,  Simon  & Garfunkel  can  really 
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sing)  of  the  Christmas  carol  Silent  Night. 
But  in  the  background  a newscaster's 
voice,  getting  louder  and  louder,  reads  off 
a typical  broadcast  which  reflects  a world 
full  of  hatred  and  violence.  The  effect 
produced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
beautiful  carol  and  the  sordid  news  can- 
not be  imagined  by  anyone  who  has  not 
heard  this  song. 

The  same  contrast  is  used,  although 
much  more  subtly,  in  Scarborough  Fair/ 
Canticle,  which  is  actual v a complex  in- 
terweaving of  two  old  English  ballads. 
The  more  prominent  lyric  is  a happy  one, 
sweet  and  haunting;  but  underneath  it  is 
another  one.  barely  audible,  which  tells 
of  the  anguish  of  a soldier  grown  tired 
of  war.  Art  Garfunkel's  vocal  arrange- 
ment of  Scarborough  Fair/Canticle  is 
superb.  The  voices  melt  together  and 
flow  back  and  forth  between  the  two  sets 
of  lyrics  with  remarkable  virtuosity.  This 
arrangement  and  the  'poignant,  subtle 
message  within  the  lyrics  make  Scar- 
borough Fair/Canticle  the  best  song  on 
the  album. 

For  Emily,  Whenever  I May  Find  Her 

and  the  song  which  follows  it,  Poem  On 
The  Underground  Wall,  are  the  most  in- 
teresting songs  on  the  entire  album. 
Emily  is  an  extension  of  the  romantic 
ideal  to  include  something  which,  al- 
though it  is  a legitimate  part  of  love,  is 
usually  ignored  by  romantic  poets:  sex. 
The  song  is  such  an  idealistically  beauti- 
ful one,  and  the  sex  in  it  so  subtle,  that 
the  listener  at  first  fails  to  notice  the  sug- 
gestions of  it,  then  rejects  them  as  "mean- 
ing something  else."  But  upon  closer 
examination  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
whole  point  of  ihe  song  is  that  sex  is  an 
integral  part  of  love,  and  that  love  is  no 
less  beautiful  because  it  includes  sex. 
Emily  is  a reaction  against  the  conven- 
tional watered-down  version  of  Love 
which  is  usually  found  in  pop  music. 


Simon  rejects  this  version  because  it 
really  doesn't  contain  any  human  emo- 
tion. 

Poem  On  The  Underground  Wall  is  the 

oddest,  most  enigmatic  song  on  the  al- 
bum. Its  subject  is  straightforward 
enough;  a man  scrawls  an  obscenity  on 
the  subway  wall.  But  why  is  the  ob- 
scenity called  a "poem",  and  why  so 
much  religious  symbolism?  (The  train 
wheels  click  "like  a gently  tapping  litany" 
and  the  man  "holds  his  crayon  rosary.") 
Perhaps  Simon  is  trying  to  say  that  any- 
thing which  a human  being  creates,  no 
matter  how  crass  or  vulgar  that  creation 
is,  is  the  expression  of  his  individuality 
and  should  be  considered  important.  At 
any  rate,  the  song  is  certainly  a thought- 
provoking  one. 

In  The  Big  Bright  Green  Pleasure  Ma- 
chine, Simon  holds  up  for  criticism  the 
Instant  Happiness,  satisfaction-or-your- 
money-back  promises  of  TV  commercials. 
These  commercials  are  manifestations  of 
the  materialism  which  Simon  detests,  and 
they  come  under  heavy  fire  in  The 
Pleasure  Machine.  Like  the  ads  it  sati- 
rizes, the  song  is  full  of  meaningless  glit- 
ter and  blaring  platitudes;  it  "neutralizes 
your  brain."  Thus  the  song  satirizes  itself 
too,  and  as  a result  is  more  effective. 

No  one  is  safe  from  Paul  Simon's  barbs; 
even  the  High  Priest  of  Folk-Rock,  Bob 
Dylan,  is  affectionately  roasted  in  A Sim- 
ple Desultory  Phillipic,  a clever  parody  of 
Dylan's  musical  efforts  complete  with 
Midwestern  accent  and  harmonica.  A 
Simple  Desultory  Phillipic  is  a remarkably 
Dylcmesque  blend  of  topical  name-drop- 
ping ("I've  been  Norman  Mailer'd  and 
Maxwell  Taylor'd"),  non  sequitur  ("Andy 
Warhol,  won't  you  please  come  home"), 
and  conceit  ("He's  so  unhip  that  when 
you  say  Dylan,  he  thinks  you're  talkin' 
about  Dylan  Thomas  — whoever  he 
was."),  and  Simon  & Garfunkel  deserve 
a vote  of  thanks  for  recording  it. 
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Finally,  in  The  Dangling  Conversation, 

Simon  returns  to  a theme  he  has  used  on 
earlier  albums  in  The  Sounds  Of  Silence 

and  I Am  A Rock:  man's  inability  and  un- 
willingness to  communicate  with  his  fel- 
lows. The  image  which  Simon  evokes  of 
two  intelligent  people  with  any  number 
of  sincere  and  sensitive  things  to  say  dis- 
cussing something  so  dry  and  devoid  of 
feeling  as  "Is  the  theatre  really  dead?" 
is  a superlative  mixture  of  pathos  and 
wry  humor.  The  Dangling  Conversation 


is  Simon,  the  social  commentator,  at  his 
best. 

Parsley,  Sage,  Rosemary  and  Thyme  is 

proof  that  contemporary  music  can  no 
longer  be  lumped  together  under  the 
general  heading  of  "noise."  Unlike  the 
rock  'n  roll  of  five  or  six  years  ago,  mod- 
ern folk-rock  is  often  thoughtful,  original, 
and  melodious.  Simon  & Garfunkel's 
Parsley,  Sage,  Rosemary  and  Thyme  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  type  of 
music. 


What  Am  I? 

A lake,  a waterfall , a river,  an  ocean: 

Am  1 like  any  of  these? 

I don’t  think  so. 

A m I like  a lake  — calm  and  peaceful  — 

Isolated  from  everything 
In  a languid  world 
A nd  not  seeming  to  care? 

I don’t  think  so. 

Could  1 be  like  a waterfall  — reckless  and  vicious  — 
Inadvertently  hurling  my  waters 
On  the  rocks  below. 

Ostensibly  defying  anyone 
To  cross  my  path? 

I don’t  think  so. 

Might  I be  like  a river  — without  ambition  — 
Aimlessly,  apathetically , wandering 
Or  like  a pebble 
Falling  into  an  abyss 
With  no  apparent  end? 

I don’t  think  so. 

Or  am  I like  an  ocean  — so  very  fickle  — 

Changing  my  slightest  ripples 
Into  prodigious  waves, 

For  some  reason 

Yet  not  knowing  what? 

I don’t  think  so. 

A lake ' a waterfall,  a river,  a pebble,  an  ocean: 

Am  I like  any  single  one  of  these? 

Or  am  I similar  to  all? 

I think  so. 

— John  I.  Burton  '67 
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Catharsis 


Erstwhile  skies  were  unobscured , 

And  midnight  magic  haunted  the  wood 
With  potions  of  cheery  dew-mist, 

Which  dawn’s  first  light  would  dissipate. 

Skywards,  a burst  of  flame. 

The  deaths  of  countless,  mindless  men! 

In  war  or  peace,  the  demon  cold 
1 Has  snatched  the  warmth  of  budding  life. 

The  seas  and  rivers  passed  me  by 
Without  a trace  of  recognition , 

But  the  land  shall  weep  in  spirit  yet, 

And  mourn  the  passing  of  its  own. 

The  winds  call  wild,  daring  men 
To  meet  and  face  their  timeless  challenge; 
Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  shall  win 
When  aided  by  their  ally,  time. 


Fierce  storms  break  the  backs  of  men. 
And  leave  them  lying,  to  live  or  die; 
Foolish  men,  to  trifle  with  time. 
Which  knows  but  that  it  must  go  on. 


No  hastening  to  arms  can  deny  the  fate. 
No  raging  at  the  gate  can  thaw  the  chill. 
All  flaming  human  passion  aside, 

The  winds  in  time  shall  get  their  will. 


No  dead  men  answer  calls  of  fame. 
No  promised  riches  lure  their  minds. 
Fires  scourge  and  rivers  cleanse 
All  traces  of  their  furrowed  land. 


Fallen  ruins  and  deserted  shacks 
Mark  the  landscape  like  burned-out  match  heads, 
Where  darkness  has  draped  his  deathly  cloak 
Over  weathered  ghosts  of  forgotten  lands: 


Tearful  memoirs  of  what  might  have  been. 
Gone  as  the  life  blood  from  its  veins, 
Giving  far  too  much  of  that  which 
It  held  in  such  sparing  measures! 


— John  M.  Oleski  '68 
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UNLIKE  HIS  CO-WORKERS,  Alan  Rich- 
ards had  a secret.  It  was  this  secret 
that  kept  him  going  day  in  and  day  out. 
He  glowed  with  an  inner  light  every  time 
he  thought  of  it.  Because  of  it,  Richards 
had  been  transformed,  from  an  ugly, 
troublesome,  quarreling  convict  into  a 
charming,  cooperative,  cheerful  worker. 
A model  parolee,  Alan  advanced  rapidly 
in  his  job,  broke  off  all  of  his  underworld 
connections  and  showed  every  sign  of 
becoming  an  outstanding  citizen. 

Even  before  his  arrest  Alan  had  been 
one  of  a vanishing  breed.  No  one  could 
ever  figure  out  exactly  where  or  how  he 
had  picked  up  his  trade;  the  only  expla- 
nation is  a natural  calling  for  his  work. 
He  was  a cracksman.  The  modern  tech- 
nique of  robbing  a bank  involves  nothing 
more  complicated  than  pointing  a gun  in 
the  right  direction.  Alan,  however,  al- 
ways had  an  urge  to  do  things  the  hard 
way.  He  would  break  into  the  bank  and 
then  blow  open  the  vault.  After  eight 
eminently  successful  jobs,  Alan  was  ap- 
prehended outside  the  First  National  Bank 
carrying  a drill  and  eleven  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite. 

Five  years  later  in  accordance  with  the 
Commonwealth's  policy  of  rehabilitation, 
he  was  released.  Of  course,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  Alan's  parole  had  been  met 
with  everything  from  cynical  chuckles  to 
hysterical  gaffaws  by  the  boys  at  the 
Safes  and  Lofts  division.  He  had,  how- 
ever, gained  a high  school  diploma,  and 
a thorough  understanding  of  his  problem, 
thanks  to  a comprehensive  counseling 


A MAN  HAS  TO  EAT 

William  McQueeney  '68 

program.  The  state  secured  a job  for 
him  in  a position  where  he  could  channel 
his  anti-social  urges  into  more  construc- 
tive projects.  Alan  achieved  that  goal 
toward  which  poor,  weak,  defenseless 
man  has  been  reaching  for  all  eternity. 
He  had  discovered  the  perfect  protective 
coloration.  Like  a chameleon,  he  moved 
quietly  among  his  adversaries  happily 
treasuring  his  secret. 

* * * * * 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Corrections 
Jercwerthe  hunched  over  the  wheel  of  the 
department's  black  Chrysler  Imperial.  He 
studied  the  dusty,  deserted  road  intently. 
He  was  an  excellent  driver  and  had  never 
been  involved  in  an  accident.  He  was 
proud  of  this.  In  fact,  he  was  proud  of 
everything  he  did,  proud  in  a straight- 
forward, sincere  way,  of  course. 

He  felt  uncomfortably  hot  inside  the 
Chrysler.  He  was  very  much  afraid  that 
he  might  begin  to  perspire.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  Chrysler's  quietly,  efficient 
heating  system  and  the  flush  of  excite- 
ment from  his  recent  promotion  served 
only  too  well  to  keep  out  the  nippy  No- 
vember air. 

The  new  Deputy  Commissioner  had 
seen  at  once  that  this  promotion  was  a 
reward  for  his  months  of  selfless  dedica- 
tion to  the  corrections  office.  He  had  been 
truly  hurt  when  some  of  the  old  guard 
clique  that  was  trying  to  run  the  office 
suggested  that  the  election  of  his  uncle 
to  the  Governor's  Council  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  meteoric  rise.  He 
knew  that  his  promotion  was  a triumph 
for  modern  penology. 

After  his  graduation  from  Yale,  five 
short  months  ago,  he  had  taken  his 
uncle's  astute  advice  and  entered  the 
Civil  Service.  His  first  job  had  been  as 
a senior  parole  officer.  It  was  from  this 
lowly  position  that  he  had  begun  his 
astounding  career,  and  his  attempts  at 
penal  reform,  especially  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation.  His  uncle  had  even  called 
him,  "One  of  a new  breed''  and  “The 
new  broom  that  will  sweep  away  the 
cobwebs.”  His  superior  had  given  him  a 
free  hand  to  experiment  in  all  of  the  new 
methods  of  criminology,  and  had  readily 
turned  over  to  him  an  ample  supply  of 
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criminals  to  guide  and  remake  as  he  saw 
fit. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jer  ewer  the 
was  eagerly  driving  his  freshly  washed 
oar  down  the  dusty  road.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  see  his  most  successful  case. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Greenwich  — Nov.  11 — U.P.I. — 

The  Greenwich  Naval  Observatory  to- 
day reported  the  theft  of  a revolutionary 
atomic  clock  valued  at  $16,000.  An  F.B.I. 
spokesman  stated  that  the  possibility  of 
sabotage  is  being  investigated.  The 
atomic  clock  is  described  as  a vital  minia- 
turized part  of  our  Nation's  space  effort. 
The  atom  powered  clock  was  designed  to 
activate  the  various  instruments  aboard 
the  Navigator  space  probe  on  its  thirty 
year  journey  to  Alpha  Centauri.  The  de- 
vice was  at  the  Observatory  for  final  cali- 
bration and  testing. 

***** 

The  lunch  whistle's  shrill  blast  died 
away.  In  the  dark  tin  quonset  hut  the 
foreman  removed  his  large  lunch  pail 
from  the  bottom  of  the  makeshift  wooden 
locker  and  threaded  his  way  through  the 
hut's  crowded  interior. 

Once  outside,  he  began  to  casually 
make  his  way  towards  the  site  of  the 
nearly  completed  Lincoln  National  Bank. 
As  he  walked,  he  squinted  through  the 
harsh  sunlight  at  the  half  finished  shop- 
ping center.  Suddenly  there  was  the 
beep  of  a horn  behind  him  as  he  turned, 
a dusty  black  Chrysler  Imperial  sidled  up 
to  him.  Inside,  the  nattily  dressed  driver 
thumbed  the  button  that  lowered  the 
electric  windows,  and  leaned  towards  the 
dusty  pedestrian. 

"Can  I give  you  a lift,  Richards?"  piped 
the  Deputy  Commissioner. 

"Sure  thing,  Mr.  Jercwerthe." 

Richards  got  in  and  pointed  to  the  bank 
site.  "I  was  headed  over  that  way  if  it's 
not  too  much  trouble  for  you.  We're  al- 
most finished  pouring  the  foundation  for 
the  vault  and  I want  to  check  it  out  on 
my  lunch  hour." 

"Commendable!  Quite  commendable." 
smiled  Jercwerthe.  "I  always  knew  you 
had  it  in  you  to  be  a real  goer." 

"Thank  you,  Sir."  replied  Richards 
staring  towards  the  giant  automatic  con- 
crete pouring  machine.  "I'm  just  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  wonderful 
opportunities  Mr.  Peregrini  has  given  me. 
I don't  have  to  tell  you  how  much  the  first 
job  that  I got  here  meant  to  me.  I started 


out  setting  charges  on  the  highway  pro- 
ject and  pretty  soon  I was  the  head  explo- 
sives engineer.  Now  the  Boss  made  me 
the  foreman  on  this  job,  and  he  even 
sent  me  up  to  Greenwich  to  take  a course 
on  how  to  run  all  this  automatic  ma- 
chinery. It's  really  simple  to  run  when 
you  have  the  technical  background.  Take 
that  concrete  pourer  over  there,  for  in- 
stance; it's  the  real  heart  of  this  project. 
It  gets  work  done  in  half  the  time.  It  does 
everything  automatically,  and  you  don't 
even  have  to  watch  it.  The  only  thing 
you  have  to  check  is  the  alignment  and 
that's  what  I'm  doing  now." 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  grunted 
knowingly  as  he  eased  the  car  to  a halt 
and  said,  "Yes,  you're  really  making 
astounding  progress  out  here.  A month 
ago  this  was  nothing  but  a forest  with  a 
little  brook  running  through  it,  pretty  but 
useless.  Soon  it  will  be  a busy  shopping 
center  with  parking  lots,  and  buildings  of 
glass,  stainless  steel  and  concrete,  a truly 
effective  contribution  to  society." 

"Uh-huh.  The  boss  had  to  fight  like 
heck  with  the  unions  about  all  this  auto- 
matic stuff,  but  he  figures  it'll  be  worth 
it." 

The  two  men  got  out  of  the  car  and 
took  a look  around.  Off  to  their  left  a 
wall  of  green  Fir  and  Spruce  trees 
stretched  up  along  the  irregular  face  of 
the  New  England  hillside.  Ahead  and  to 
the  right  stood  the  buildings  of  the  shop- 
ping center  in  various  stages  of  construc- 
tion. Behind  them  the  little  dirt  road  fed 
into  a recently  constructed  highway, 
Richards  reached  back  into  the  car  and 
retrieved  his  lunch  pail,  then  led  the  way 
through  the  deserted  area  to  the  concrete 
mold. 

Richards  and  Jercwerthe  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  site  and  watched  the  thick 
batter-like  substance  ooze  out  of  the  wide 
mouth  of  the  pourer  as  it  travelled  on  its 
automatic  track  around  the  edge  of  the 
form. 

"Remarkably  little  noise  for  such  a 
large  machine."  said  Jercwerthe. 

"Well,  the  boys  keep  the  motor  tuned 
and  they  spray  a special  plastic  on  all 
the  ball-bearings,  it  cuts  down  on  the 
noise  and  the  friction. 

Richards  went  on  with  his  inspection, 
"This  checks  out  all  right. 

"I  hope  your  visit  doesn't  mean  there's 
something  wrong  Sir.  A man  with  my 
past  can't  help  but  get  a little  nervous 
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when  his  parole  officer  comes  calling.” 

"Not  at  all,  Richards,  no  trouble  at  all. 
In  fact,  I'm  here  to  congratulate  you." 

“Sir?” 

“Yes,  you  are  without  a doubt  the  most 
successful  graduate  of  my  little  rehabili- 
tation program. 

“And  what's  more  I have  a surprise  for 
you.  I'm  no  longer  your  parole  officer. 
I turned  your  dossier  over  to  our  Mr. 
Daniels  and  he'll  be  coming  out  to  inter- 
view you  in  a few  days.  Competent 
enough  fellow,  Princeton  man,  I'm  sure 
you  two  will  get  along  famously.  You 
remember  him,  he  was  on  our  counseling 
staff. 

“I've  been  promoted  to  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Corrections,  and  it  was  your 
case  that  clinched  the  job  for  me." 

“I'll  really  miss  you  Sir,  but  no  one 
deserves  a break  more  than  you  do.  You 
really  understood  me.  You  were  the  only 
one  who  realized  that  to  me  explosives 
were  more  than  just  a tool  of  my  trade; 
they  were  my  life.  You  went  to  bat  for 
me  and  got  me  this  job,  and  showed  me 
the  way  to  go  legit." 

“Well  it  was  nothing  more  than  chan- 
neling your  destructive  energies  into  a 
constructive  project.  Although  I do  admit, 
even  I never  quite  expected  to  see  you 
building  vaults  instead  of  blowing  them 
up." 

“Well  my  kind  of  bank  robbery  is  obso- 
lete now  days.  Explosives  are  hard  to 
get  and  with  these  new  type  vaults 
they're  even  harder  to  use." 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

“Well  Sir,  the  most  important  thing  in 
using  explosives  is  the  drilling  of  the 
hole.  With  all  the  new  alloys  they're 
using  to  make  vaults  and  buildings  now 
days  you  can't  even  scratch  them  with- 
out using  heavy  equipment.  And  with  all 
the  work  that's  being  done  on  burglar 
alarms  you  don't  dare  use  heavy  equip- 
ment. When  I was  in  prison  I thought 
about  how  I could  break  into  a bank 
when  I got  out,  but  there's  just  no  way  to 
do  it."  Richards  said. 


“And  that's  when  you  decided  to  go 
straight,  eh?  Smart  move!  Though  I dare 
say,  if  some  criminal  did  get  hold  of  a 
scheme  that  worked  ....  frightening 
thought,  isn't  it?" 

“Yes  Sir,  I shudder  to  think  of  it." 

“Ah,  but  the  criminal  of  yesterday  has 
no  chance  against  modern  law  enforce- 
ment. The  poor  ignorant  fool  is  con- 
founded on  every  side  by  superior  tech- 
nology and  intellect.  The  criminal  is 
slowly  dying  out  because  of  lack  of  edu- 
cation. I look  forward  to  the  day  when 
my  job  will  be  obsolete,  and  me  with  it, 
I guess." 

“Well  you'll  get  no  argument  on  that 
from  me,  Sir.  If  there's  one  thing  I've 
learned  in  prison,  it's  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation. All  that  a man  like  me  needs  in 
this  world  is  a decent  education,  and  a 
little  patience.  I feel  that  I'm  using  the 
education  the  state  gave  me  and  my  own 
God-given  patience  to  build  a little  some- 
thing for  the  future  here." 

“That's  a good  way  to  put  it."  Jerc- 
werthe  said  with  a catch  in  his  voice,  “I 
have  to  be  off  now,  it's  been  a real  privi- 
lege to  talk  to  a man  like  you,  and  I can 
only  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  every- 
thing you  do  from  now  on." 

“Thank  you.  Sir." 

Richards  waved  as  the  black  car  pulled 
away,  then  he  opened  his  lunch  pail  and 
removed  what  appeared  to  be  four  sticks 
of  dynamite  topped  by  some  kind  of  a 
device.  The  device  was  a timer.  He 
twirled  the  knob  on  the  timer  until  the 
date  read  — November  18,  1970,  11  p.m. 
Exactly  two  years  and  eleven  hours 
away!  He  attached  a string  to  his  bomb 
and  lowered  it  carefully  into  the  mold. 
He  watched  with  satisfaction  as  the  con- 
crete covered  it.  He  sat  for  a time,  legs 
dangling,  on  the  edge  of  the  concrete 
form  watching  the  substance  harden. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  lunch  box  and 
cursed  to  himself, 

“Oh,  drat  it  all,  I forgot  my  lunch!" 


Cloud/Haiku 

Clouds  stroll  languidly 
Across  the  quiet  blue  sky. 

Disdaining  to  rush. 

— Stefan  Granholm  '67 
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3V2  Memories  of  Donna 


High  above,  the  early-morning  clouds  yawn 
and  let  the  sun  shine  through 
to  the  bewildered  souls  below. 

A dilapidated  door  with  a glass  lock 
stands  before  me  as  I don  a cloak 
and  sneak  through  it,  trying  to  recall  my 
three  and  one  half  memories  of  Donna 

The  jigsaw-puzzle  world  is  still 
mixed  up  inside  its  collapsible , cardboard 
box  and  unless  the  pieces  fit  correctly 
the  people  return  to  their  normal 
obscurity,  and  hidden  amidst  all  the 
thick,  lead-lined,  concrete  ’n  steel 
walls  are  the  remains  of  a desolate  man 
who  has  given  up  and  gone  to  her  — 
beseeching  his  sagacious  “ friends ” 
to  return  to  him  all  of  his  necessary 
three  and  one  half  memories  of  Donna. 

Deep  in  the  ground,  far  below 
any  unearthly,  mystifying  sound , 
in  the  colorful  dimness  of  dust 
and  in  the  increasing  darkness , 
sits  a chained,  impassive, 
ragged,  scatheless  murderer 
of  man,  woman,  child t and  beast, 
biding  his  time  and  a half. 

H e stares  at  his  cracked, 
calloused  hands,  and,  when  tears 
no  longer  come  from  his  withdrawn  t 
prune-like  eyes,  he  jumps  around 
convulsively  and  falls  upon  a 
bed  of  rocks  and  dirt  cursing  those 
three  and  one  half  memories  of  Donna. 

Somewhere  near  a flower-veiled  pool 
a graceful  bird  occupies  a corner  of 
life  above  a few  fishy  characters  who 
disappear  faster  than  they  appear; 
butterflies  flit  about  and  swans  glide 
on  a crystal-clear  mirror  pond  that 
cannot  reflect  a thing;  and  so  no  one 
knows  the  secrets  concerning  the 
three  and  one  half  memories  of  Donna. 


On  the  metal  tracks  of  the  “Iron  Horse” 
walks  a tramp  unaccustomed  to  living 
a decent  day  in  the  regular  way; 
carrying  a bag  over  his  shoulders,  he 
goes  toward  the  setting  sun,  for  in 
the  lonely  life  of  a homeless  vagabond 
there  can  be  no  reminiscing  any  of  those 
three  and  one  half  memories  of  Donna. 


(Once  upon  a time,  on  an  island,  lived  a cruel, 
hardy  stock  of  uneducated  females  who  decided  that 
men  are  to  be  used  to  the  fullest,  squeezed  of  their 
abundances,  and  then  discarded.  If  the  heroine  of 
these  few  lines  is  in  any  way  similar  to  a senseless 
Amazon,  it  is  purely  coincidental ; after  all,  would 
life  be  Life  without  three  and  one  half  memories  of 
Donna?) 

Now  what  will  happen  to  all  bad  girls  I’ve  seen  f 
(I  can’t  find  a broken  bottle  that  is  clean)  ; 

Are  the  clever  signs  advertising  a sale  in  tires 
just  a phony  front  to  lure  innocent  male  buyers?  — 
it’s  quite  plain  to  see  some  act  timid  and  shy 
while  others  can’t  conceal  their  eagerness  inside; 
they  can  never  be,  what  she  was  to  me, 

try  as  they  may,  they  will  never  succeed. 

Since  no  one  is  uncorruptible  in  this  world, 
there  must  be  a little  of  Donna  in  every  girl! 


Behind  a stained-glass  window  stands 
a mannequin  displaying  what  should  be, 
but  ( as  we  all  suspect)  isn't,  — 
while  inside  the  brick  building 
people  attempt  to  surpass  all 
the  other  people.  It  is  a foolish  thief 
who  is  given  the  task  of  discovering 
new  things;  and  usually , acting  like 
a parasite,  he  takes  something  from 
each  associate  until  he  has  given 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  not-so- 
imaginative  mind.  He  is  the  one 
who  would  rather  reap  the  rewards 
than  reward  any  other  reaper  with 
congratulations.  It  is  too  bad  he 
does  this  all  for  the  love  of  money 
because  the  fool  could  go  much  lower 
in  the  world  if  he  only  possessed 
three  and  one  half  memories  of  Donna. 


— Curtis  Naihersey  '67 
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Thoughts  of  a Faded-Fate  Faitl: 

Unconscious  death  comes  as  we  recognize 
Earth 

A most  perverted  bureaucracy,  the  greatest  crime  ever  perpetrated 
Against  living  being. 

The  husk  of  life, 

Foisted  upon  us  by  the  ill  counsel  of  two  orchard  thieves. 


Unconscious  death  comes  when  we  lower  our  self  into  passivity, 
descend  to  a lower  state  of  reality , 
to  that  of  a harlot, 

which  beckons,  with  soft  caressing  elasticity 
so  essential  to  our  propensity 
to  respect  ourselves. 


A lower  state  of  true  reality 
In  which  days  pass  and  follow  as  uselessly 
As  seconds  do  seconds, 
making  us  accustomed 
to  groping  about  in  full  insanity 
in  the  glaring  light  of  a too  hot  sun. 

(We  must  do  so  to  reassure  ourselves 
That  we’re  still  here,  not  yet  engulfed 
by  the  quiet  bubbling  Omniscient  Mass 
Who  goofed  in  letting  the  serpent  pass 
into  his  freakfarm. 

Not  in  His  image,  those  who  stalked  it.) 


Unconscious  death  comes  when  we  lose  sight  of 
How  horrid  petty  man  is  to  his  mirror  image. 

His  fellow.  How  unusual! 

No  co-operation  between  the  inmates  of  the  prison? 
No,  not  since  the  big  break  over  at  ‘Babel.’ 


U nconscious  death  comes  when  we  no  longer  shrink 
A t the  sight  of  the  hunchbacked  unfortunate. 

At  the  sight  of  the  man  with  abbreviated  hands 
(For  which  mishap,  one  thing  may  be  said. 

That  God  in  His  broad  stokes  ran  out  of  flesh) . 


Unconscious  death  has  come  when  we  no  longer  shrink  from  the  man 
Without  those  flesh  limbs  but  with  their  metal  counterparts 
That  can  be  replaced  in  case  of  rust. 


Unconscious  death  has  come  when  it  takes 
A supernatural  effort  to  betake  ourselves 
Over  to  that  small  space  off  the  curb, 

Where  the  bloodiest  instrument  of  all  men’s  times 
Awaits , to  smash  our  spirit’s  deposit-bottle,  then  to 
Slam  on  the  brakes  after  dragging  and  swabbing  the  street 
With  it,  with  a man: 

The  Past  Master  now  at  his  slave’s  feet! 
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It  has  come  when  we  can  no  longer  find 
— In  the  whole  vain,  self-perpetuating  entity 
The  whole  sinful,  fetid,  decadent  bureaucracy 
which  condones  hypocrisy,  condemns  verity 
in  the  name  of  “ facing  reality ” — 

Spiritiual,  exuberating  recompense,  or 

Driving,  intoxicating  energy 

In  the  pestilential  hole 

Where  God  so  terribly  decided  to  make 

The  acid  tests  of  His  powers'  longings, 

The  commitment , in  “matter” , to  Ilis  own  unquestionable  afterthoughts 

With  no  intermediate  deity  to  judge 

Except  that  anomalous  angel,  that  dropout  from  heaven 

Whom  rightly  we’ve  been  taught  to  scorn 

And  who  was  rosy  Edens  thorn. 

Yet  it  moves  me  to  think 
how  he  came  to  be,  that  maybe 
as  Minerva  from  Zeus, 

Satan  sprang  fully-armed  and  fully-grown, 

the  knave  who  came  to  plague 

the  other  brain-child  of  a well-intentioned  God, 

The  earth,  the  sponge  of  eternity 
Conceived  with  such  ingenuity 
That  it  soaks  up  the  overflowing  flood  of  man’s 
greatest  achievements 
So  that  it  will  never  yield  man  rest. 

Of  little  account  to  the  creative  deity 
are  the  summit  of  man’s  faculties 
or  their  nadir. 


Unconscious  death  has  come 

When  we  acknowledge  that  the 

Godlike  conceit  ( that  we  bear  from  birth) 

That  we  may  master  anything,  do  what  we  may, 

Can  never  be  fact  and  never  be  deed. 

A nd  so  we  sit  back  and  take  part  in  our  classes. 

Our  drive  to  God  rubbed  out,  extinguished, 

Leaving  our  spiritually  denuded  bodies 
Lying  in  state  at  our  desks. 

— H.  Dean  Demeter  '67 


Mutations 


Head  bent. 

Sadly  walking  the  phantom  avenues 

Of  Solitude:  walking  to  see,  seeing  to  learn. 

Lament, 

A shrilling  song  of  sweet-souled  emptiness. 
Echoing  in  the  subterranean  caverns  of  Hope 

Descent, 

Into  the  lowest  form  of  cytoplasm, 

And  back  into  the  entity  of  humaness. 

Content, 

In  the  knowledge  that  everything 

Is  distorted  with  equal  dissimilarity. 

— John  M.  Oleski  '68 
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A Celluloid  Fresco 

The  honeyed,  waxy  feeling  of  it 
slowly  embraced  himJ 
took  him  in  its  gentle  arms  and 
laid  him  down 

upon  the  untouched  perfect  pillow  of  the  clouds. 


After  shots  had  torn  through  God-wrought  clay 
and  the  sculptured  terraced  passages  of  the  throat , 
and  resounded  through  the  dark  caverns  of  the  mouth 
and  through  the  slick , trembling  chambers  of  the  heart; 
they  gurgled  life’s  liquid  in  the  brain,  and 
set  foundering  a thousand  idea-ships  in  death’s  wake. 

— H.  Dean  Demeter  '67 


The  Country  that  cried  Wolf 

Twas  the  year  1914;  there  was  a war  on  the  planet. 
Kaiser’s  army  was  as  strong  as  granite. 

France  was  closest  to  Deutschland ; 

In  her  despair  she  said,  “Lend  a hand.” 

A nd  so  they  did. 


IV oriel  W ar  1 was  over;  France  was  free; 

She  said,  “Please  leave  my  country,  you’ve  defeated  Germany.” 
A nd  so  they  did. 

France  was  once  again  on  her  feet, 

The  government  was  in  order,  nice  and  neat. 

The  United  States  was  trying  to  be  a friendly  nation. 

But  France  said  “Out!”  using  some  persuasion. 

A nd  so  they  did. 


’Twas  the  year  1939  there  was  war  on  the  planet. 
Hitler’s  army  was  as  strong  as  granite. 

France  was  the  closest  to  Deutschland ; 

In  her  despair  she  said,  “Lend  a hand.” 

And  so  they  did. 


W orld  IV ar  II  was  over;  France  was  free; 

She  said,  “ Please  leave  my  country , you’ve  defeated  Germany.'’ 
And  so  they  did. 


France  was  once  again  on  her  feet, 

The  government  was  in  order  nice  and  neat. 

The  United  States  was  trying  to  be  a friendly  nation , 
But  France  said  “Out!”  using  some  persuasion. 

And  so  they  did. 


’Twas  the  year  1976;  there  was  war  on  the  planet. 

Kiesinger’s  army  was  as  strong  as  granite. 

France  was  closest  to  Deutschland; 

In  her  despair  she  said,  “Lend  a hand.” 

And  so  they  did. 

— S.  G.  Wolf  '70 
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WARSAW 

John  A.  Zizis  '69 

STEFAN  PEERED  carefully  around  the 
corner  of  the  bombed-out  store.  He 
spied  a group  of  men  rummaging  through 
a pile  of  fallen  masonry  about  200  yards 
down  the  street,  and  he  had  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  they  were  Germans  or 
Poles. 

He  creeped  along  the  pavement  until 
he  was  close  enough  to  see  the  faces  of 
the  men.  When  he  recognized  them  as 
fellow  Poles,  he  swore  softly  under  his 
breath.  Rising  to  his  feet,  Stefan  walked 
to  the  man  closest  to  him,  and  tapped  him 
gently  on  the  shoulder. 

The  slight  figure  whirled,  a knife  held 
at  the  ready.  As  he  recognized  Stefan, 
he  relaxed  and  said,  "Stefan!  You 
shouldn't  sneak  up  behind  people  like 
that.  I thought  you  were  a German." 

Icily,  Stefan  replied,  "I  could  have 
been,  you  fool,  and  if  I had,  you'd  be 
dead  now,  instead  of  just  frightened. 
Watch  the  street,  not  the  other  men!" 

"Stefan!"  called  another,  "We  need 
your  help!  Andre  is  buried  under  this 
debris!" 

Stefan  ran  to  the  heap  of  rubble.  There 
was  a small  indentation  in  its  lower  sur- 
face, the  result  of  the  rescue  attempt. 
"How  long  ago?" 

"Half-hour,  maybe." 

"How?" 

"Morning  shelling." 

"Let's  get  to  work,  instead  of  standing 
around  staring  at  each  other!  Mikhail, 
start  levering  up  those  beams!  Janos, 
clear  away  those  rocks!  Ignaz,  grab 
those  splinters  and  get  them  out  of  the 
way!  Josef,  you  and  I will  clear  away  the 
loose  dirt.  Giorgiu,  you  and  Stcmislaw 

keep  watch." 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It  was  not  a good  day  for  manual  labor 
in  Warsaw.  In  all  truth,  no  day  had  been 
a good  day  since  the  Germans  had  occu- 
pied the  city,  almost  exactly  five  years 
before. 

However,  this  day  was  a particularly 
malevolent  one.  Heavy  clouds  clung  to 
the  sky  tenaciously,  seemingly  undecided 
on  the  question  of  whether  to  dump  their 
cargoes  of  cold  rain,  or  to  disperse,  and 
allow  the  sun  to  beam  upon  the  sordid 
confines  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto. 

Panting  from  the  exertion,  the  five  men 
made  small  progress  against  the  mound 


of  debris.  It  was  not  a large  pile,  but  the 
men  were  gaunt,  emaciated  caricatures 
of  their  former  selves.  All  had  not  had  a 
truly  proper  meal  for  several  years,  and 
for  the  past  month,  had  barely  been  able 
to  subsist  on  what  gatherings  they  could 
scrounge  on  the  streets  of  their  prison. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  the  Poles  of 
Warsaw  hated  the  Germans  so  much  was 
the  fact  that  no  one  had  ever  reported 
seeing  a hungry  Wehrmacht  soldier. 
However,  it  was  not  for  food  that  the 
Poles  revolted,  but  for  something  more 
precious  to  them  than  bread;  freedom. 

The  Red  Army  had  been  just  outside 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  it  had  been 
thought  more  than  possible  that  when  the 
Russian  general  learned  of  the  Warsaw 
revolt,  that  he  would  renew  the  Russian 
drive  toward  the  capital. 

However,  it  was  now  late  September, 
and  no  help  from  the  Russians  had  ar- 
rived. Stefan  and  company  had  lately 
come  to  curse  the  name  of  Stalin  as  fre- 
quently as  that  of  Hitler;  for  they  knew 
that  they  were  alone,  fatally  alone,  in  a 
hostile  world. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The  group  began  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  hole  made  in  the  first  few  minutes. 
Under  Stefan's  direction,  the  rescuers, 
weak  as  they  were,  attempted  to  lift 
beams  and  heave  fragments  of  wall  that 

would  have  fazed  strong,  healthy 

Germans! 
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Such  was  the  cry  that  echoed  down  the 
shattered  street.  Stefan  and  the  other 
men  cocked  their  ears  and  could  hear,  in 
the  direction  of  Pilsudski  Square,  the 
whine  of  a Wehrmacht  armored  car.  The 
men  were  frozen  into  the  'positions  of  their 
work  until  Stefan  snapped,  "Don't  just 
stand  there  like  idiots!  Janos,  into  the 
steeple  of  that  church.  Josef,  behind  those 
rocks.  Ignaz,  into  the  store.  Mikhail,  you 
come  with  me." 

As  he  crossed  the  street,  Stefan  sig- 
naled to  his  two  lookouts  to  come  back. 
When  Stanislaw  and  Giorgiu  came  within 
a hundred  yards  of  him,  he  motioned 
them  to  the  ground.  They  fell  into  defen- 
sive positions,  facing  the  main  street. 

Stefan  led  Mikhail  up  the  outside  stairs 
of  a shell-scarred  building,  entering  the 
house  through  a gaping  window  on  the 
top  floor. 

“You  take  that  window,"  Stefan 
growled,  pointing  to  one  through  which 
they  had  entered.  He  himself  took  up  a 
position  at  the  window  facing  in  the  other 
direction. 

From  this  position,  he  could  see  almost 
to  the  square.  On  account  of  the  dark- 
ened sky  and  palls  of  smoke  in  the  air,  he 
could  distinguish  very  little  at  first.  How- 
ever, he  could  still  hear  the  motors  of  the 
German  vehicles,  and  they  were  obvi- 
ously closer.  After  he  had  peered  into 
the  distance  for  a few  minutes,  he  looked 
down  at  Giorgiu,  the  lookout  on  his  side 
of  the  building.  Giorgiu  caught  Stefan's 
eye,  and  raised  his  rifle  in  a pumping 
motion  three  times.  Three  vehicles. 

Stefan  could  see  them  now.  They  were 
coming  down  Paderewski  Boulevard 
slowly,  keeping  an  interval  between  each 
vehicle;  two  armored  cars  and  a Volks- 
wagen, the  officer's  command  car  being 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  column. 

Stefan  called  to  Mikhail,  "Quickly,  run 
and  tell  the  others  to  wach  this  window 
and  not  fire  until  I do.  Be  careful." 

Reluctantly,  Mikhail  leaned  his  rifle 
against  the  wall,  and  hopped  out  the 
window.  He  moved  cautiously  down  the 
stairs,  looking  around  when  he  reached 
the  bottom. 

Stefan  saw  him  move  cautiously 
around  the  front  of  the  house,  being  care- 
ful to  keep  amongst  the  debris  and  away 
from  the  open  street.  Mikhail  skirted  the 
road  until  he  reached  Giorgiu's  position, 
which  was  closest  to  the  oncoming  Ger- 
mans. Then,  swiftly,  Mikhail  contacted 
the  other  four  men  in  turn.  As  he  heard 


Mikhail  climbing  the  stairs,  Stefan  saw 
that  the  first  armored  car  was  only  400 
yards  away,  300  yards  from  Giorgiu  and 
Stanislaw.  Again  Stefan  caught  Giorgiu's 
eye,  and  motioned  the  two  men  back. 
Being  careful,  as  had  Mikhail,  to  keep  in 
shadow  and  amongst  debris,  the  two  men 
took  up  positions  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  leading  vehicle  was  now  300  yards 
from  the  house  where  Stefan  crouched  at 
his  window.  It  would  be  difficult,  he 
thought,  to  keep  his  men  from  firing  pre- 
maturely. His  men.  That  was  a joke.  He 
was  not  their  leader;  they  took  orders 
from  him  because  he  usually  knew  what 
to  do  in  an  emergency.  They  would  prob- 
ably blaze  away  whenever  it  pleased 
them. 

200  yards  away  the  lead  vehicle  sped 
up  slightly.  At  the  increased  speed,  the 
German  vehicles  ate  up  ground  much 
more  swiftly.  Soon  they  were  a mere  100 
yards  away,  abreast  of  Giorgiu's  old 
position.  Stefan  raised  his  rifle  to  take  a 
preliminary  sight  on  the  rapidly  enlarging 
body  of  the  German  officer  in  the  Volks- 
wagen. 

Miraculously,  none  of  the  other  men 
had  yet  fired  a shot.  When  the  lead  half- 
track passed  the  mound,  of  rubble  under 
which  Andre  was  still  buried,  Stefan 
worked  the  bolt  of  his  rifle,  and  felt  the 
firing  pin  slip  into  its  worn  groove.  He 
bent  one  knee  slightly  in  order  to  be  able 
to  track  the  Volkswagen  more  accurately. 
When  the  command  car  was  directly  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  he  knew  he  was 
in  his  best  firing  position,  Stefan  squeezed 
the  trigger  gently.  Nothing  happened. 
No  kick  of  recoil,  no  spout  of  smoke  from 
the  barrel.  Nothing.  Stefan  looked  in- 
credulously at  the  rifle  until  he  remem- 
bered the  fact  that  he  had  used  his  last 
shell  that  morning,  on  a sniper. 

Screaming  curses,  Stefan  hurled  his 
rifle  like  a javelin  at  the  Volkswagen. 
The  rifle-turned-dart  missed  the  vehicle 
by  a wide  margin.  Thankfully,  the  men 
on  the  street  took  this  as  a signal  to  open 
fire,  and  bullets  began  to  ricochet  from 
the  steel  sides  of  the  German  vehicles. 

As  the  armored  cars  began  to  open  up 
with  their  twenty-millimeter  cannons, 
Stefan  scrambled  across  the  room  to  Mik- 
hail's window. 

"Mikhail!  Give  me  your  rifle!" 

"No!  Why  should  I?  Just  because  you 
forgot  you  ran  out  of  shells?  Stupid!" 

Stefan,  not  having  time  to  argue, 
jumped  out  onto  the  landing,  and  began 
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to  crawl  down  the  wooden  stairs.  He 
knew  that  Stanislaw  had  some  Molotov 
cocktails,  and  thought  that  he  could  use 
them  to  good  effect  against  the  armored 
vehicles.  When  he  reached  the  ground, 
Stefan  faded  into  the  debris  surrounding 
the  house.  The  turret  on  the  forward  half- 
track was  turning  towards  the  house;  the 
gunner  was  searching  for  the  madman 
who  had  thrown  a rifle  at  the  command 
car.  The  gunner  found  Mikhail.  After  five 
rounds  from  the  German  gun,  Stefan 
heard  a scream  from  the  house.  That 
could  have  been  me,  he  thought. 

By  this  time,  the  Germans  had  recov- 
ered from  the  surprise  of  the  ambush, 
and  were  fighting  back  quite  well.  In 
swift  succession,  Stefan  saw  Janos  pitch 
forward  from  the  belfry  of  the  church,  and 
Josef  fell  into  a tangled  heap. 

Within  seconds  after  the  gunner  had  hit 
Mikhail,  Stefan  was  on  the  move  again. 
Crawling,  creeping,  running  and  sliding, 
he  arrived  beside  Stanislaw.  That  indi- 
vidual took  no  note  of  Stefan's  arrival, 
for  Stanislaw  was  dead;  a neat  hole  had 
been  drilled  into  his  skull  above  his  left 
ear. 

As  Stefan  started  to  look  for  the  Molo- 
tov cocktails,  he  froze,  shocked  by  what 
he  had  seen.  The  last  armored  car  had 
rolled  to  a stop  almost  directly  abreast  of 
the  pile  of  rubble  under  which  Andre, 
according  to  Stefan's  calculations,  had 
been  buried  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour. 
Yet  now,  incredibly,  a thin,  burrowing 
form  was  emerging  from  the  edge  of  the 
pile  into  the  sunlight. 

"No,  no,  stay  back,  the  Germans  will 
see  you!  Andre!  Stay  where  you  are!" 
The  figure  did  not  hear;  it  rose  to  its 
knees,  and  began  to  crawl  forward,  di- 
rectly towards  the  German  vehicle. 

Stefan  hesitated,  then  rose  to  a crouch. 
"Cover  me!"  he  screamed  to  whoever 
was  interested,  and  ran  into  the  street. 

Before  the  trurret  of  the  half-track  could 
traverse  sufficiently  to  fire  upon  him, 
Stefan  had  slipped  behind  the  pile  of 
debris.  There,  sheltered  from  observation, 
he  lit  the  wick  of  one  of  his  Molotov  cock- 
tails. Still  in  a crouch,  his  arm  described 
an  arc,  at  the  end  of  which  a rapidly  ex- 
panding kernel  of  flame  detached  itself, 
to  go  spinning  over  the  mound. 

Stefan  heard  the  bottle  break  on  the 
vehicle,  and  shortly  thereafter  heard  a 
long,  drawn-out  scream;  he  supposed  he 
should  have  felt  pleased,  but  he  didn't. 
He  was  scared;  he  had  seen  Giorgiu 


killed  while  attempting  to  go  out  into  the 
open  of  the  street,  and  he  had  no  desire 
to  meet  the  same  fate.  However,  Giorgiu 
had  had  no  cover,  and  Stefan  was  shel- 
tered by  the  pile  of  debris.  Stefan  scut- 
tled into  the  street  to  retrieve  Andre. 

Andre  had  crawled  away  from  the  Ger- 
man vehicle  in  time,  and  had  never  been 
touched  by  the  flames.  Stefan  started  to 
drag  him  across  the  street  when  he  heard 
a slight  noise  behind  him. 

***** 

Feldwebel  Jeschke  saw  the  Molotov 
cocktail  impact  on  the  rear  half-track, 
saw  spreading  flames,  saw  a man  on  fire 
leap  from  the  forward  hatch,  and  heard 
the  hideous  screams  emanating  from  the 
interior  of  the  vehicle. 

What  Feldwebel  Jeschke  could  not  see, 
or  hear,  was  the  man  who  had  thrown 
the  home-made  bomb.  He  had  had  his 
hands  full,  firing  against  snipers  who 
were  trying  their  best  to  kill  Hauptmann 
Wesel,  who  crouched  beside  him  in  the 
rear  seat  of  the  Volkswagen.  In  the  front 
seat,  the  driver  slumped  over  the  wheel, 
dead. 

As  far  as  he  knew,  the  gunner  in  the 
front  armored  car  had  killed  the  last 
sniper  minutes  before.  Where  then,  had 
the  bomb  come  from? 

Then  Jeschke  saw  a frail,  thin  man, 
hardly  more  than  a boy,  dart  out  from 
the  cover  of  a pile  of  rubble.  The  man 
bent  over  a figure  on  the  ground. 

Jeschke  and  Hauptmann  Wesel  vaulted 
over  the  high  side  of  the  command  car 
and  ran  softly  towards  the  figure. 
Jeschke,  being  in  better  condition, 
reached  the  figure  first. 

The  young  man  dropped  his  burden, 
and  turned  to  stare  at  Jeschke.  Then,  the 
Feldwebel  saw  the  terror  come  into  the 
young  man's  eyes,  and  found  that  it  was 
all  that  he  could  do  to  stare  back. 

At  that  point,  Hauptmann  Wesel  puffed 
up  and  inspected  the  captive. 

"Jew?"  he  asked. 

“Yessir,  Captain." 

"Shoot  him;  we  can't  take  any  Jewish 
prisoners." 

The  man,  trembling,  screamed  at  the 
two,  in  German,  "Please,  please,  don't 
shoot!" 

Jeschke  raised  his  Schmeisser  and 
pointed  it  at  the  chest  of  the  young  Jew. 
He  didn't  like  this,  this  killing  in  cold 
blood,  but  orders  were  orders,  and  after 
all,  what  was  one  more  Jew? 

Before  his  finger  could  tighten,  the 
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captive  turned  and  began  to  run  across 
the  street. 


Feldwebel  Jeschke  let  him  get  to  the 
curbstone  before  he  shot  him  down. 


Pax  Tibi 

When  we  must  go,  we  must  go; 

But,  please,  tell  me  when  I must  go. 

So  that  I may  fix  up  the  affairs 
That  will  bother  my  poor  sweet  heirs. 

— Kirk  Edward  Siegfriedt  '69 


bird 

lolling  about  through  the  hot,  hazy 

delicious,  delightful  days 

of  a Spring-spree 

i can  recall  my  wild 

waltz  with  the  darling-daffodils 

disguished  as  jolly-jonquils 

that  were  once  encased 

in  my  glass-guarded  garden 

and  set  free  by  a 

liberal-minded,  petite  bird 

who  once  flew  free  and  saw 

the  world  through  perceiving 

eyes  from  her  advantageous 

view-point , close  enough  to  be  wise, 

but  distant  enough  to  be  safe  — 

and  she  was  wonderfulness 

in  its  most  special  form  .... 

,*  * * * 
now  through  smoke-grey  to 
powder-white  clouds  little  bird 
flies  once  more,  but  guided 
gently  by  Confusion-personified 
who  loses , only  to  learn  more 
of  winning  at  the  Game  — 
but,  ah  — you,  knowledgeable 
flitty  form  of  the  skies, 
do  not  possess  truly  deep  eyes 
to  see  beyond  the  walls 
that  time  built  as  a prevention 
against  the  evils  outside  — 
but  then,  you  are  new 
to  the  Game  and  don’t  know 
Confusion-personified’s 
labyrinth-laden  mind  — 
perhaps  if  you  did,  little  love, 
would  you  fly  freer,  — 
dive  deeper , — 
see  farther,  — 
forever?  .... 

— C.  Naihersey  '67 
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Cranberry  Bogs  Forever 


Shallow  dreams 
On  shallow  days 
In  June, 

When  the  sun  is  eternally 
Basting  the  heat-razed  land, 

A nd  the  reddish  sand  bogs 
A re  playing  host  to  a new 
Crop  of  cranberries. 

And  the  migrant  workers 
Are  bent  at  their  task , 

Carefully  grooming  each  small  plant. 
And  summer  cottages  are  being 
Freshly  painted. 

A nd  the  trees  exude 
A fresh  and  welcome  fragrance. 

And  joy  and  sorrow,  cold  and  warmth, 
Are  but  abstract  dualisms  which 
Don’t  really  exist. 

A nd  cranberry  bogs  are  forever. 


— John  M.  Oleski  '68 


The  Candle 

Life  is  but  a candle 
Consisting  of  three  stages. 

First  — the  tiny  spark j 
Flickering  and  struggling  for  air, 

Melting  the  first  wax  of  life. 

Next  is  the  flame. 

Burning,  sometimes  majestically 
Yet  often  just  glimmering, 

But  each  time  it  recovers 

To  continue  its  awkivard  and  merry  dance, 

Until  there  is  nothing  left  to  burn. 

This  is  the  final  stage: 

The  solid  wax,  once  standing  erect, 

Now  melted,  cools. 

T he  flame  is  gone. 

The  heat  and  light  and  all 
Are  soon  forgotten. 


— John  J.  Burton  '67 
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Are  You  Smiling,  Abe? 


Today  1 stood  before  old  Abe 
Sitting  on  his  chair  of  stone 
Looking  out  across  the  river 
With  that  stare  that  sees  the  land 
That  once  was  his, 

That  once  he  led  with  courage; 

And  the  land  for  which  he  gave  his  life 
To  make  sure  that  a slave  could  live 
Just  as  free  and  just  as  happy 
As  his  neighbor. 

And  now’  he  sees  the  land; 

The  Harlems  and  the  Watts, 

The  Georgias  and  Alabamas. 

Are  you  smiling,  Abe? 


1 wonder  if  old  Abe  can  see 
The  flame  of  yet  another  grave 
Where  a young  man  is  sleeping. 

He  also  gave  his  life  to  concepts  that  will  never  die, 
That  each  man  ivill  be  free  someday t 
That  each  man  is  the  same  inside 
No  matter  what  his  wrappings  are; 

That  war  is  wrong  and  killing  wrong 


He  looks  straight  out  toward  Arlington 
Where  crosses  stand  so  straight  and  tall 
And  stars  of  David  mark  the  rows 
Of  men  who  fell  in  Valley  Forge, 

At  Fort  McHenry ' in  Gettysburg, 

At  San  Juan  Hill,  In  a Belgian  trench, 
In  Normandy , In  I wo  Jima, 

In  Seoul  and  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
And  those  who  fell  in  all  dates  and 
Points  in  between. 

His  war  was  a Civil  War, 

IVhere  brother  killed  brother. 

North  killed  South  and  South 
killed  North. 

And  how  he  hoped  that  never  would 
blood  be  shed  again. 

But  it  was  shed  again > and  it  is  still 
being  shed 

A nd  will  be  shed  forever. 

Are  you  smiling,  Abe? 


A nd  hate  and  prejudice  are  wrong. 
They  all  thought,  our  land  should  be 
A place  of  peace  and  harmony 
If7 here  if  you’re  white  or  black  or  red 
Or  from  the  east  or  from  the  west 
Or  short  or  fat  or  thin  or  tall 
It  shouldn't  matter,  not  at  all, 

If  only  you  are  good  within. 


A nd  still  we  go  to  see  them 
And  weep  and  cry  and  grieve  for  them 
A nd  say  how  good  their  ideas  were 
And  how  they  made  our  land  so  great. 

And  then  we  build  them  monuments 
Of  marble,  stone t ( non-living  things) 

We  build  them  tall  and  big  and  grand 
And  each  one  better  than  the  next. 

And  just  like  Abe  they’re  able  to  look  out  on  us 


A nd  see  this  great  and  peaceful  land 
Where  men  can  walk  the  streets  at  night  without  fear. 
And  where  men  can  pray  to  G—D  each  day 
Without  someone  telling  him  he’s  "square” . 

And  they  look  to  our  cities,  our  fine,  clean  cities. 
Where  Black  and  White  lived  mixed  together 
While  there’s  no  hatej  there’s  only  love. 

Where  ive  do  all  we  can  to  end  all  wars 
And  stop  all  crimes. 

And  as  you’re  sitting  on  your  monument  of  stone 
( Gee!  That  must  mean  so  much  to  you!) 

I’ll  ask  you  just  once  more  before  I leave. 

"Are  you  smiling,  Abe?” 


— Charles  E.  Dobrusin  '70 
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WHAT  A DRAG,  67! 

Alex  Robinson  '69 

DUM-DA-DUM-DUM.  The  story  you  are 
about  to  read  is  true.  The  names 
have  been  changed  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment to  those  involved. 

I 

6:32  A.M.  It's  a bleak  Tuesday  morning 
in  Los  Angeles.  A Man,  about  35, 
leaves  his  apartment  and  gets  into  a 
department  owned  '63  Ford.  His  name: 
Joe  Friday.  His  job:  policeman. 

6:50  A.M.  Police  headquarters.  Friday 
meets  his  partner  in  crime  fighting. 
Officer  Harry  Cannon. 

"Well,  Harry,  how  you  doin'?" 
"Lousy.  Hey,  how  come  we  two  cops 
gotta  get  up  with  the  crows,  Joe?" 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe  it's  because 
we  get  to  wear  a jacket  and  tie,  drive 
in  unmarked  cars,  and  don't  have  to 
direct  traffic.  I guess  we  have  to  suffer 
a little  too." 

"Gee,  Joe,  that's  the  longest  speech 
you've  made  since  1959." 

"Yeh,  so  it  is.  Let's  talk  to  the  chief." 
7:11  A.M.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Defec- 
tives, Captain  Smith. 

"Well  Chief,  what's  up?" 

"Friday,  Cannon,  there  was  a jewel 
theft  last  night.  Seems  as  though  a cer- 
tain Miss  Zelda  Clotz  was  robbed  of 
$13,000  worth  of  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  rubies." 

"Hmm,  I don't  like  that  Chief." 

"Yes,  thirteen  thousand  dollars  is  a 
lot  of  money." 

"I  don't  mean  that.  Chief." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Cannon  chip- 
ped in. 

"Friday  and  thirteen  don't  go  to- 
gether." 

"Oh." 

"Where  does  this  Miss  Clotz  live, 
Chief?" 

"Well,  she  lives  in  a large,  split- 
level  . . 

"Just  the  facts,  Chief  . . . Just  the 
facts  . . ." 

"She  lives  at  82  Rodney  Road." 
"We'll  get  right  on  it." 

"Friday!" 

"Yes?” 

"Good  Luck." 

"Thank  you." 


II 

8:26  A.M.  After  a leisurely  breakfast  in 
the  Police  headquarters  cafeteria,  Fri- 
day and  Cannon  set  out  for  the  home 
of  Zelda  Clotz. 

"What  was  that  address,  Harry?" 

"Huh?  I don't  know." 

"What  do  you  mean  you  don't  know! 
Stop  playing  with  the  radio  and  call 
the  chief." 

"Okay,  Joe.  This  is  86249J-448967XZ. 
Come  in  K384177-96641 1." 

"Do  they  come  in,  Harry?" 

"No.  The  line's  busy." 

9:42  A.M.  Officer  Cannon  finally  reach- 
ed the  Chief,  and  discovered  that  the 
home  of  Miss  Clotz  was  just  eight 
minutes  away  from  Police  Head- 
quarters. Friday  and  Cannon  arrive 
at  their  destination. 

Ding-dong.  "Hello,  Miss  Clotz?" 

"Yes?"  Miss  Clotz  was  an  attractive 
brunette  of  56. 

"Friday,  here." 

"Today's  Tuesday." 


LEW 


"That's  my  name  Ma'am.  Friday. 
Police  Department." 

"Oh,  won't  you  come  in?" 

"Thank  you  Ma'am." 

Friday  and  Cannon  enter  the  house, 
wiping  their  feet  before  entering. 

"I  understand  your  jewelry  was 
stolen  last  night,"  Friday  began  the 
interrogation. 
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"That's  right." 

"Where  were  you  on  the  night  ot  the 
18th  at  9:57  P.M.,  Miss  Clotz?"  Cannon 
intelligently  asked. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

T don't  know.  It's  usually  good  for 
openers." 

"I  was  robbed  on  the  night  of  the 
21st,  Mr.  Cannon." 

"Hmm,  then  where  were  you  . . 

"Oh,  shut  up,  Harry,"  Friday  burst  in. 

"Miss  Clotz,  could  it  be  that  your 
husband,  upon  returning  from  bowling, 
could  have  stolen  the  jewels  and 
hocked  them  without  you  knowing  it?" 

"I'm  not  married,  Mr.  Friday." 

"Oh.  No  wonder  I've  been  calling 
you  Miss." 

"You  can  call  me  Zelda,  if  you  like." 

"Sorry,  Ma'am.  Not  allowed  to  get 
familiar  on  cases." 

"Say,  mind  if  I have  a look  around?" 
Officer  Cannon's  true  detective  instinct 
was  showing. 

"To  look  for  clues?" 

"No.  The  bathroom." 

"Miss  Clotz,"  Friday  continued,  "Do 
you  have  any  idea  who  might  have 
stolen  your  jewels?" 

"No,  however  I had  a television  re- 
pair man  in  the  other  day  . . . My  tube 
was  really  ..." 

"Just  the  facts,  Ma'am  . . . Just  the 
facts." 

"Well,  he  may  have  seen  the  jewels. 
They  were  all  out  in  the  open.  I was 
polishing  them.  He  may  have  gotten 
some  ideas." 

"Yes,  I see." 

"What  is  his  name,  Miss  Clotz?" 
Officer  Cannon  had  satisfied  his  in- 
stinct. 

Mr.  Crusoe,  of  Crusoe's  Television 
Repair.  The  shop  is  on  Harrison  Ave- 
nue in  town." 

"Well  thank  you,  Miss  Clotz.  You've 
been  quite  a help." 

"I'm  glad.  Come  again,  Mr.  Tues- 
day." 

"Friday,  Ma'am,  Friday." 

"Oh,  yes." 

Ill 

10:24  A.M.  Crusoe's  Television  Repair. 
Friday  and  Cannon  enter. 

"Mr.  Crusoe?  I'm  Officer  Cannon; 
L.A.  Police  Force,"  stated  Cannon 
boldly,  showing  his  genuine  badge. 

"How  do  you  do,  Officer." 

"This  is  my  partner,  Friday." 


"How  do  you  do,  Friday." 

"Hello,  Crusoe." 

"What  can  I do  for  you  gentlemen?" 

"Last  night,"  Friday  began,  "A  cer- 
tain Zelda  Clotz  lost  $13,000.  worth  of 
jewels." 

"My  goodness,  Friday,  she  should  be 
more  careful  where  she  puts  her 
things." 

"Out  the  comedy,  Crusoe,  she  was 
robbed  ...  You  repaired  her  T.V.  set 
yesterday  afternoon?" 

"Yes,  I did.  I knew  that  name 
sounded  familiar." 

"Miss  Clotz  told  us  that  you  saw  her 
jewels,"  Cannon  quipped  in. 

"Yes,  I did  . . . Gentlemen!  Are  you 
accusing  me  of  stealing  her  jewels?" 

"That's  right,  Crusoe,"  Friday  seemed 
disappointed.  "Tell  us  exactly  what 
went  on  yesterday  afternoon." 

"Well,  I got  to  Miss  Clotz's  house, 
lovely  house,  don't  you  think?" 

"Just  the  facts,  Crusoe,  just  the  facts." 

"Okay,  okay."  I fixed  her  T.V.  and 
she  paid  me.  Bill  came  to  $34.95." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"Well,  there  was  a sales  tax." 

"Don't  evade  the  question,  Crusoe, 
I mean  is  that  all  that  happened." 

"Yes." 

"This  looks  fishy  to  me,  Joe,"  Can- 
non whispered  to  Friday.  "Mind  if  I 
have  a look  around,  Crusoe?" 

"To  look  to  see  if  I've  any  hidden 
jewels?" 

"No.  My  transistor  radio  went  dead. 
I'd  like  to  get  a couple  of  batteries." 

IV 

11:30  A.M.  Friday's  car. 

"Joe,  I didn't  like  the  looks  of  that 
guy.  I think  Crusoe's  got  something 
to  do  with  those  stolen  jewels." 

"What  makes  you  say  that?" 

"Intuition  . . . plus  this  card  I found 
on  the  floor  of  Crusoe's  shop. 

"Good  work,  Harry.  What's  it  say?" 

"Mr.  Samuel  Y.  Naffit,  Retail  Jewelry, 
188  Carrot  Street." 

"Hmm.  Let's  pay  him  a visit,  Harry." 

V 

12:10  P.M.  S.Y.  Naffit,  Jewelry. 

Friday  and  Cannon  discovered  that 
Naffit  was  out  to  lunch.  They  returned 
to  their  car  and  played  a game  of  Clue, 
which  they  always  kept  in  their  "What 
to  do  if  a suspect  is  out  to  lunch"  kit. 
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12:53  P.M.  Friday  and  Cannon  saw  their 
man  entering  the  store.  They  quickly 
followed. 

"Mr.  Naffit?" 

"Yes?  What  can  I do  for  you?" 

"My  name's  Friday.  L.A.  Police.  Do 
you  know  a man  named  Crusoe?" 

"You're  Friday,  and  you  want  to 
know  if  I know  Crusoe?" 

"fust  answer  the  question,  Buster!" 

"Hmmm.as  in  Robinson?" 

"No,  as  in  Television  Repair,"  re- 
marked Friday. 

"Yes,  yes  . . . that  does  sound  fa- 
miliar ...  he  was  in  here  the  other 
day." 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,  Naffit." 

"Well,  Crusoe  came  in  and  spoke  to 
me  about  jewels." 

"Continue,"  Friday  said. 

"He  told  me  he  had  some  jewels  to 
sell." 

"Uh-huh." 

"He  said  he  had  about  "13,000.  worth 
of  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies." 

"Uh-huh." 

"He  said  he  wanted  the  money  for 
them  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Uh-huh." 

"Are  you  feeling  all  right,  Mr.  Fri- 
day?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Don't  worry  about  him  Mr.  Naffit," 
Cannon  broke  in.  "When  he  starts 
talking  in  complete  sentences,  start 
worrying." 

"I  believe  I'm  on  to  something, 
Harry." 

"What  is  it,  Joe?" 

"Either  Mr.  Crusoe  is  our  middle 
man,  or  this  is  one  heck  of  a coinci- 
dence." 

"Boy,  Joe,  are  you  clever." 

"We'd  better  take  you  downtown, 
Mr.  Naffit,  Friday  said,  with  determina- 
tion in  his  voice. 

"We  are  downtown,  Mr.  Friday." 

"Oh."  A sheepish  look  came  over 
Friday's  face.  He  shrugged  it  off 
though,  being  the  veteran  he  was;  he 
knew  that  he  was  entitled  to  one  mis- 
take a day. 

VI 

1:27  P.M.  Police  Headquarters. 

After  bringing  in  S.Y.  Naffit,  Friday 
and  Cannon  had  lunch  in  Police  Head- 
quarters cafeteria.  They  decided  to  re- 
turn to  Crusoe's  TV  Repair  Shop. 


2:38  P.M.  On  the  road. 

2:47  P.M.  Flat  Tire. 

3:46  P.M.  After  an  hour's  labor,  Friday 
and  Cannon  managed  to  get  the  flat 
tire  off.  It  was  then  that  they  realized 
they  had  no  spare.  They  had  to  call 
the  police. 

"Hello!  Police  Headquarters?  This  is 
Friday  . . Friday!  . . . F-R-I-D-A-Y  . . . 
Hey,  buddy,  don't  you  know  who  I am? 
. . . you  — you  don't?" 

Officer  Cannon  had  to  take  over  the 
conversation.  Friday  had  begun  to  cry. 

4:03  P.M.  A squad  car  picked  them  up 
and  drove  them  to  Crusoe's  TV  Repair 
Shop.  Friday  and  Cannon  entered  and 
came  out  with  Crusoe.  They  took  him 
to  Police  Headquarters. 

6:22  PM.  After  two  hours  of  brutal, 
rough,  planned,  and  meticulous  interro- 
gation of  Crusoe  (not  by  Friday  and 
Cannon  of  course;  they  were  playing 
Lie  Detector  during  the  interrogation),  it 
was  discovered  that  Crusoe  was  the 
middle  man  for  an  unknown  jewel  thief. 
It  was  also  discovered  that  there  would 
be  a robbery  at  1:30  the  next  morning, 
in  the  same  ritzy  neighborhood  where 
Zelda  Clotz  lived.  It  was  to  take  place 
at  the  home  of  the  well  known  million- 
aire, Manny  Warbucks. 

VII 

1:22  A.M.  Friday  and  Cannon  took  their 
positions  behind  the  front  shrubbery  of 
Warbuck's  house.  For  eight  agonizing 
minutes  they  waited  for  the  criminal. 

"Look,  Joe.  Over  there!" 

"I  see  him,  Harry,"  said  Friday.  "Just 
don't  get  nervous." 

The  man  they  saw  was  dressed  black 
from  head  to  toe.  His  head  was  cover- 
ed with  a mask,  which  had  openings 
for  his  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears.  As 
he  approached  the  front  window,  Fri- 
day and  Cannon  got  set  to  make  their 
moves. 

"R-r-r-ready,  H-H-H-Harry?"  whis- 
pered Friday. 

"Now,"  Friday  screamed. 

Cannon  jumped  out  and  made  a 
diving  tackle.  He  missed.  Friday  how- 
ever was  on  the  spot  with  his  .38. 

Soon  it  was  all  over.  Cannon  was 
sitting  on  the  man's  belly,  and  Friday 
had  pinned  his  shoulders  to  the  ground. 
Friday,  with  one  forceful  motion  tore 
the  mask  off  the  would  be  robber. 

"No  ...  no  ...  it  can't  be,"  moaned 
Friday  in  utter  shock. 
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"You're.  . .you're.  . .you're.  . ." 
"CATZ.  Theodore  Harold  Eggbert 
Catz,"  answered  the  man  firmly. 

“T.H.E.  CATZ,''  exclaimed  Cannon. 
"I  thought  you  were  on  our  side." 

"Ha!  I was,  until  I found  out  that 
crime  pays  better." 

"Don't  rub  it  in.  On  your  feet.  We're 
taking  you  in." 


EPILOGUE 

T.H.E.  CATZ  was  convicted  and  found 
guilty  of  theft,  following  the  testimony  of 
Miss  Zelda  Clotz,  Crusoe,  and  S.Y  .Naffit. 
He  is  now  serving  a sentence  in  the  State 
Penitentiary.  Joe  Friday  and  Harry  Can- 
non were  promoted  in  rank  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Division. 


Should  I Stay? 

Dewy  winds  ruffle  the  grass  into  waves 
Flowing  across  the  hill ; 

Slender  blades  of  grass  sway , 

Wrapping  cuddly  around  my  restless  feet: 
Beckoning  me  to  stay. 

Should  I stay?  There  are  still  many  things  to  do. 
The  W orld  is  calling,  and  Time  never  waits. 


Little  birds  — pretty  little  things  ■ — flutter  and  twitter 
In  the  free  blue  above,  mocking  the  winds, 

Free  . . . free  (high  above  the  W orld) , 

W heeling , chirping  endlessly  their  song  of  freedom, 
Beckoning  me  to  stay. 

But  Life  calls , and  the  clocks  tick  on  and  on. 


A man  appears  — 

"It’s  time  to  go.  The  World  isn’t  very  far  from  here. 

Death  comes  quickly  to  those  who  waste  time.  It’s  time  . . .” 
His  receding  shadow  becomes  dark,  lifeless  — 

Blades  of  grass  slash  at  his  legs  — 

The  harsh  wind  bites  into  his  cold  body : 

He  heeds  the  call  of  the  W orld  . . . 

Should  I follow? 


Trees  whisper  through  rustling  leaves. 
What  do  they  say? 

Boughs  wave  gently. 

Beckoning  me  to  stay. 


Flowers  — beautiful,  shining  faces  — bob  in  the  breeze, 
Their  wide  petals  stretching  out  in  the  sunlight  — 
Beautiful,  carefree  things  with  bright  faces. 

Their  shining  faces  turn  towards  me. 

Their  stems  swing,  their  petals  wave, 

Beckoning  me  to  stay  . . . and  to  admire  all. 

But  the  W orld  calls. 
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Should  / stay? 

/■  lowing  down  with  the  wind, 

W ords  trip  lightly  by:  " It’s  time  to  go.  The  World  isn’t  very 
far  from  here.  Death  comes  quickly  . . 

Look  a wisp  of  smoke  over  there  . . . a flashing  light  calling  me 
back  to  the  World  . . . a rumbling  . . . 

And  then  gone  — hidden  by  the  swaying  and  whispering  trees. 
What  do  they  say? 

1 he  trees  whisper  again. 

Oh,  yes,  I know  their  message  now. 

Clocks  tick  even  louder  now , 

Ordering  me  to  go  back,  back  to  the  World  — 

T roubles  . . . 

The  breeze  is  so  cool,  so  gentle  — 

7 he  grass  so  soft,  so  loving  — 

The  birds  so  little,  so  happy  — 

Fhe  flowers  so  bright,  so  fragrant  — 

The  trees  so  tall,  so  majestic  — 

Everything  so  beautiful,  so  carefree: 

I think  I’ll  stay. 


— Dennis  Bechis  '69 


The  Dream  of  the  Lead  Guitar 

The  subtle  expansions  of  a sliding  beat, 

the  plucking  up  of  the  rocking,  slippery  notes, 

black  notes  that  jet-black  spades  dug  out 

from  a pure  white  paper  plain:  that  was  his  music. 

Five  lines  descend  and  mark  off  parallels. 

Five  plow-like  ink  blades  cleave  off  four  even  planes: 

Proliferating  hailstones , dropping  so  fast  they  drone 
form  the  chords 

and  fill  black  holes  with  liquid  tone 

that  communicates  with  buried  seeds  to  bear 

a bursting  sound  that  reaches  for  the  temples  of  his  head 

and  sends  the  fingers  riding  over  infinite  string 

which,  sprung,  reverberates,  explodes,  sears  the  night-club  seats 

and  blasts  the  rafters  with  its  vibratory  cry  and  enervating  sway! 

Cracked  plaster  sends  down  a powdery  rain 

as  a crown  for  ten,  ten-foot  amplifiers. 

The  night-club  dome  is  a broken  cup  that  spills  the  liquid  music  out 
to  warm  cold  Boston’s  streets  below. 


— H.  Dean  Demeter  '67 
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Our  Hope  Is  for  Love,  Peace,  and  Understanding 

Poof  !!!!  ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! 

Here  we  are  encased 
inside  a plastic J 
protective  bubble  to 
prevent  us  from 
ever  contacting 
the  real  world  . . . 
the  sensual  world  . . . 
the  sickening  world  . . . 

— OUR  tomorrow  world. 

Let  us  conjure  forth 
thirty-one  dreams  of 
W aterfall-W armth  . . . 

Silent-Shade  . . . 

Magical-Mirth  . . . 
and  my , wont  we 
all  be  happy  to 
escape  the  dull , 
dreary  days  of  the 

future, won’t  we? 

W ercn’t  we  well 
sheltered  throughout 
those  years  that 
could  have  lost  us  in 
its  multitude  of  minutes? 

Didn’t  we  all  despise 
authority  and  try  to 
fight  back,  only  to  learn 
that  fighting  anybody 
hurts  everybody? 

Remember  how,  as  a group ) 
we  plunged  into  that 
grim-grey , basic-black 
area  of  the  mind  and 
returned  with  our  arms 
laden  with  “treasures”? 

Didn’t  we  all  smile  as  the 
pearl-studded,  gold-trimmed 
glass  gates  of  Life  swung 

open  before  our  eyes? 

A nd  all  we  asked  for  was: 

. . . Love  . . . 

. . . Peace  . . . 

. . . Understanding  . . . 

UUUUUIUHI  Good-bye 


— Curtis  Naihersey  '67 
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OPEN  HOUSING; 

AN  OBSERVATION 
OF 

AMERICAN  ATTITUDES 


MELLO?  Mr.  Janoschek?" 

"This  is  Harry  Myers  again,  Mr.  Janoschek 


"Yes,  I know  what  you  said  the  last  time,  but  a lot  has  happened  in  the  last 
month,  things  which  could  change  your  mind." 

” ?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  Tike  what'.  First  of  all,  last  Monday,  another  colored  family 
moved  in  on  the  block  next  to  yours  ..." 

” i ? " 


"Oh,  so  you  didn't  know  that?  See  how  they  creep  in  when  you're  not  looking? 
Pretty  soon  you  won't  be  able  to  go  out  of  the  house  without  seeing  one." 


"Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  all  about  brotherhood.  Well,  sure,  brotherhood  is  okay,  but 
it  can  be  carried  too  far  sometimes.  I mean,  your  daughter  is  in  high  school  now, 
and  though  I'm  not  saying  such  a thing  could  happen,  with  the  good  home  life  and 
religion  you've  given  her,  I just  wonder  what  you'd  do  if  she  came  home  with  a . . . 
ah  . . . well,  you  know  what  I mean." 


"Now,  look,  Mr.  Janoschek.  don't  get  mad  at  me!  I'm  just  your  real  estate  agent, 

not  one  of  these  colored  who  are  trying  to  ruin  the  neighborhood.  Have  you  ever 

seen  the  dumps  those  people  live  in?" 

” r, 
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"Well,  you're  lucky,  that's  all  I can  say.  And  I'll  tell  you  'what  about  them'.  They're 
pigsties!  No  decent  human  being  would  keep  that  kind  of  a house." 

"...?" 

"Why?  Because  that's  the  way  they  were  raised.  They  just  aren't  fit  to  live 
in  a nice  neighborhood.  You  just  think  for  awhile  about  this  nice  neighborhood,  and 
you  tell  me  how  long  you  think  it'll  be  before  these  houses  are  turned  into  pigsties. 
And  you  want  to  live  around  here?" 


"I  didn't  think  so.  Okay,  how  about  your  schools?  You  want  your  kids  to  grow 
up  to  be  as  smart  as  you,  don't  you?  The  only  thing  they'll  learn  at  one  of  those  'in- 
tegrated' schools  is  how  to  act  colored  . . . 

"Now,  you  have  to  remember  the  crime  rate,  too.  Most  of  them  are  on  welfare, 
and  say  they  don't  have  enough  money.  Do  you  think  they  go  out  looking  for  work? 
Not  on  your  life  they  don't!  Instead,  they  mug  defenseless  women.  I ask  you,  would 
your  wife  be  safe  on  the  streets?  Would  your  daughter?" 


"Certainly  you  can't  be  pressured,  Mr.  Janoschek,  but  I'll  tell  you  this,  if  you 
don't  do  business  with  me,  you'll  have  to  deal  with  one  of  those  colored  agents,  and 
you  know  how  they  steal  you  blind!" 


"That's  exactly  right,  Mr.  Janoschek.  This  house  is  your  future  security,  and  if  its 
value  drops,  you  and  your  family  will  be  out  in  left  field." 


"Fine!  Should  I send  the  papers  over  right  away " 

— John  A.  Zizis  '69 


Perpetual  Struggle 

Pale  moonlight  bathed  the  silent  sands  . . . 


A glowing  rock  lay  unmoving , yet  strangely  warm. 

Its  baked  surface,  speckled  by  loose  grains  of  sand ; — 

Shiny,  smooth  . . . 

cut  by  wild  waters, 

scratched  by  jagged  rocks, 

smoothed  by  restless  uncaring  sands, 

thrown  by  frothing  waves  upon  desolate  beaches, 

baked  hard  by  the  harsh  sun  . . . 

Polished,  glossy. 


IV arm  and  glowing  feebly  like  a smoldering  coal: 

IV arm  and  glowing  — as  if  an  eternal  spark  in  its  heart 
shone  through  baked  shells  of  encrusted  hardness ; 

IV arm  and  glowing  — as  if  kindled  by  happiness, 
by  friendship,  by  peace,  by  love,  or  by  an  achieved  goal. 

Or  was  it? 

Perhaps,  it  was  blazing  with  anger,  with  fear  . . . 
feverish  — as  if  inflamed  by  misery,  by  solitude t 
by  insecurity , by  hatred,  or  by  an  impossible  dream,  a dead  hope. 
Or  was  it? 
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Fierce  waves  crashed  louder ; 

sharp  rocks  scratched  each  other  unmercifully  ; 

pebbles  clashed  wildly  together; 

the  silent  sands  ground  tediously  on  and  on. 

A dark  icy  arm  of  frothing  water 
wrapped  silently  around  the  rock, 
long  invisible  fingers  gripping  its 
hard  polished  shell. 

The  rock  ground  against  the  uncaring  sands , 
shuddering  . . . 

struggling  hopelessly  . . . 

Pale  moonlight  bathed  the  silent  sands  . . . 

— Dennis  Bechis  '69 


Cold/Haiku 

T he  shivering  scarf 
And  its  wearer  press  closer 
For  mutual  warmth. 


Faith/Haiku 

The  little  church  looks 
Raptly  skywards,  ignoring 
T he  neon  sign’s  leers. 


Atlas/Haiku 

The  gnarled  old  tree-trunk, 
Bowed  by  the  exertion,  strains 
To  hold  up  the  sky. 


Rain/Haiku 

Tiny  fists  of  rain 
Pummel  hysterically 
The  unfeeling  ground. 


Rain/Haiku  #2 

While  the  rain  pours  down , 
The  city  sulks  and  lies  still 
Until  the  storm  ends. 


— Stefan  Granholm  '67 
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LORDS  AND  MASTERS 


- — Alan  Kuritsky 


MR.  RALPH  A.  WELLINGS,  who  teaches 
Mathematics  in  room  328,  was  born 
in  Dorchester,  and  now  resides  in 
Brighton.  He  attended  Boston  College 
High  School,  graduating  in  1951,  and  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  from  Boston  College  in 
1955,  then  his  Ed.  M.  from  Boston  State. 

Before  coming  to  the  Latin  School  in 
1963,  Mr.  Wellings  taught  at  the  P.  F. 
Gavin  and  Thomas  A.  Edison  Junior  High 
Schools.  Evenings,  Mr.  Wellings  teaches 
at  Northeastern  University. 

Among  his  interests,  Mr.  Wellings,  a 
bachelor,  lists  music  and  sports.  His 
musical  preferences  include  motion  pic- 
ture scores  and  music  from  Broadway 
shows;  he  is  also  a collector  of  LP  record- 
ings. 

An  avid  sports  lover,  Mr.  Wellings  is 
most  interested  in  baseball,  and  serves 
as  an  umpire  for  the  Brighton  Little 
League. 

As  for  the  academic  side  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Wellings  believes  that  English  and 
mathematics  are  closely  related,  though 
he  concedes  that  English  is  looked  upon 
as  the  more  important.  He  also  believes 
that  a proficiency  in  either  English  or 
mathematics  will  generally  lead  to  a like 
proficiency  in  the  other.  He  says,  "Mathe- 
matics is  the  science  of  sentences,  both 
simple  and  complex,  expressed  in  sym- 
bolic form." 

Concerning  discipline  in  the  classroom, 
Mr.  Wellings  believes  that  the  student-to- 
teacher  relationship  must  be  firmly  pre- 
served at  all  times;  that  the  teacher, 
while  maintaining  a friendly  attitude  to- 
wards his  charges,  must  not  treat  them 
as  'buddies'.  "As  a teacher  I have  al- 


ways tried  to  be  both  fair  and  firm  with 
my  students." 

Mr.  Wellings  attributes  the  success  of 
the  Latin  School  to  the  fact  that  we  "at- 
tract boys  of  a higher  cut,  intellectually." 

Commenting  on  modern  education,  Mr. 
Wellings  deplored  the  "pressure  cooker" 
environment  of  today's  schools,  and 
maintained  that  teachers  must  not  "treat 
kids  like  machines". 

As  a statment  of  his  personal  philoso- 
phy, Mr.  Wellings  recalled  the  quotation, 
"Blessed  is  he  who  expects  nothing,  for 
he  will  never  be  disappointed." 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 


— Alan  Kuritsky 


Cecil  Howard  smith  brings  to  his 

English  classes  in  223  the  same  drive 
and  devotion  that  he  gives  to  his  football 
team  on  high  school  football  fields 
throughout  metropolitan  Boston. 

Born  in  Medford,  he  graduated  from 
Malden  Catholic  High  School  in  1943.  In 
addition  to  being  first  string  quarterback, 
he  was  a member  of  his  high  school  hock- 
ey and  baseball  teams.  Then,  as  now. 
his  activities  were  not  limited  to  sports, 
but  also  included  work  in  the  field  of 
dramatics. 

In  1943  the  United  States  was  still  in 
the  midst  of  its  greatest  struggle,  World 
War  II.  On  leaving  high  school  Mr.  Smith 
joined  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
and  served  his  country  until  1946. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Smith  attended  Cath- 
olic University  in  Washington  and  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1950. 
From  Washington  he  returned  to  Boston 
and  received  his  masters  degree  from 
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Boston  College.  His  next  three  years  were 
spent  teaching  at  Malden  Catholic,  fol- 
lowing which  he  taught  in  Orlando,  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Smith  said,  "Although  there  was 
a very  leisurely,  less  urgent  atmosphere 
there,  there  were  many  very  good  stu- 
dents." 

It  was  in  1956  that  Mr.  Smith  came 
to  Latin  School.  Since  then  he  has  spent 
more  than  5 years  managing  the  Public 
Declamations  and  coaching  Latin's  foot- 
ball squads.  For  three  years  he  was 
backfield  coach  and  is  now  planning  his 
third  year  as  head  coach.  One  of  his 
greatest  desires  is  to  improve  the  image 


of  Boston  football,  to  show  the  suburbs 
what  the  city  can  do. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  Latin  School  has 
already  shown  the  suburbs  what  quality 
not  quantity  in  education  can  do.  He  be- 
lieves that  "most  educational  problems 
can  be  solved  by  reading  extensively  and 
intensively."  As  his  students  know,  Mr. 
Smith  is  a constant  reader  himself.  His 
other  pastimes  include  carpentry  and  put- 
tering about  his  Rand  Street  home  in 
Medford.  Come  September  he  will  have 
little  time  to  putter;  the  predictions  are 
that  he  will  be  coaching  a championship 
term. 


ALUMNI  SECTION 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  BERNSTEIN 


In  the  Spring  of  1967  the  co-editors  of  the 
Register,  Scott  Holmberg  and  Paul  Jarvie, 
traveled  to  New  York  to  meet  with  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  of  all  Latin  School’s  living 
alumni.  Following  their  flight  they  went  im- 
mediately to  Lincoln  Center  where  they  inter- 
viewed the  alumnus.  The  transcript  of  the 
meeting  follows. 

Register:  What  do  you  feel  are  some  of 
the  duties  and  purposes  of  an  artist 
and  how  they  can  tie  in  with  your  work 
here  at  the  Philharmonic? 

Mr.  Bernstein  — "Duties"  is  an  odd  word 
to  use  for  an  artist  because  an  artist 
whether  he  is  a performing  artist  or  a 
creative  artist,  is  a compulsive  person. 
He  has  to  do  what  he  is  doing  or  he'll 
die  or  he'll  go  mad  or  something.  His 
spirit  will  die.  That's  what  makes  him 
an  artist.  That's  the  basic  thing  or  basic 
ingredient  for  an  artist.  Of  course  there 
has  to  be  talent  and  there  has  to  be 
an  original  creative  force,  but  there 
also  has  to  be  this  insane  driving  force 
like  a devil  with  a pitchfork  at  your 
back  that  makes  you  do  it,  and  you 
can't  question  it.  Therefore,  when  you 
speak  of  duty  in  terms  of  an  artist,  it  is 
almost  an  irrelevant  word  because  no 
artist  has  the  duty  to  write  music  or 
play  the  piano  or  paint  a picture  or 
write  a poem.  What  he  does  have  is 
the  compulsion  to  do  it  and  if  he  doesn't 
have  it  he  shouldn't  be  an  artist  at  all. 


Many  young  people  come  to  me  and 
say,  "Would  you  look  at  my  composi- 
tion and  tell  me  whether  I should  be  a 
composer"  or,  "Would  you  hear  me 
play  the  piano  and  tell  me  whether  I 
should  go  on  and  play  the  piano",  at 
which  point  I say,  "There  is  no  point  in 
listening  at  all  or  seeing  your  composi- 
tion because  the  very  fact  that  you 
asked  such  a question  means  you  are 
not  really  an  artist."  An  artist  never 
asks  such  a question.  He  would  rather 
die  than  not  fulfill  the  burning  necessity 
that  is  in  him.  So  duty  isn't  relevant, 
except  that  once  you  understand  this 
(that  an  artist  has  to  do  what  he  is 
doing,  just  as  the  human  animal  has 
to  eat  and  mate  and  sleep),  then  there 
are  certain  duties  that  arise.  Specifical- 
ly in  the  case  of  a conductor,  since 
that  is  the  role  in  which  you  catch  me 
at  this  moment,  there  are  infinite  num- 
bers of  duties.  First  of  all,  in  my  case, 
there  is  the  responsibility  for  a huge 
institution,  which  is  called  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  I am  not  respon- 
sible for  it  financially  and  in  certain 
other  ways,  but  I am  responsible 
musically  for  what  goes  on  here,  and 
that  is  an  enormous  responsibility.  I 
am  also  responsible  for  its  reputation. 
In  other  words,  I mustn't  do  anything 
to  sully  this  reputation;  and  when  I 
take  it  on  tour  I have  to  see  that  it  is 
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well  rehearsed  and  that  it  presents  its 
best  aspect,  because  when  these  tours 
go  abroad,  not  only  the  orchestra  is 
involved,  but  our  country  is  also  in- 
volved. Our  cultural  achievements 
have  been  a tough  thing  in  the  recent 
past  to  build  up.  The  European  view 
of  America,  as  you  know,  has  long 
been  the  view  of  cowboys,  Indians, 
gangsters  and  tycoons  (and  in  some 
respects  it  is  right,)  but  as  you  know 
this  is  not  a total  picture  of  America 
by  any  means,  and  there  are  very  deep 
cultural  rivers  running  in  this  country 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  be  able  to  go 
to  Europe  and  show  them  — that  is  one 
of  the  great  responsibilities,  or  duties 
— that  is  your  word.  There  is  also  a 
great  duty  to  young  people  which  I 
think  every  conductor  must  fufill.  I 
don't  do  everything  that  I would  like 
to  do  simply  for  lack  of  time.  I am  not 
able  to  teach,  for  example,  conducting 
students  or  composition  students,  which 
I would  like  to  do.  I am  not  able  to 
teach  in  a university  which  I would 
like  to  do,  which  I have  tried  to  do  and 
had  to  give  up  because  it  just  was  un- 
fair to  the  university  to  give  it  such 
little  time  as  I was  able  to  (and  even 
so  I was  stretching  things  to  get  that 
in),  but  I am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the 
various  ways  that  I do  fulfill  my  duties 
to  young  people.  I work  very  hard  at 
it  and  I am  very  proud  of  the  results. 
Through  the  medium  of  television,  of 
course,  we  reach  millions  and  millions 
of  them,  maybe  twenty  or  thirty  million 
at  a time  listening  to  a program  on 
Ives,  for  example,  as  happened  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  which  would 
have  been  unthinkable  a few  years 
ago.  The  thorniest  subjects:  modes, 
sonata  forms,  Charles  Ives,  Mahler, 
people  whom  nobody  ever  heard  of; 
the  show  on  Hindemith,  the  show  on 
Shostakovitch,  on  intervals  and  other 
very  difficult  things  — judging  from  the 
mail  and  the  response  in  the  hall,  they 
seem  to  get  to  the  people.  I am  sure 
there  are  lots  of  them  who  don't  quite 
get  it  and  there  are  some  of  them  for 
whom  the  stuff  may  be  too  easy;  but 
you  can't  gauge  your  presentation  for 
everyone,  and  so  you  have  to  strike  at 
some  sort  of  mean  average  and  hope 
to  reach  the  largest  number  of  people. 

Then  I guess  the  third  and  most  im- 
oortant  duty  of  an  artist  is  to  maintain 
himself  in  such  a position,  both  from 


the  point  of  view  of  health  and  organi- 
zation of  his  life,  organization  of  his 
time  and  private  life  and  everything 
else,  so  that  he  can  give  the  best  of 
which  he  is  capable,  because  other- 
wise it  is  a sin  against  the  God  of  Art, 
whoever  that  is.  If  you  do  have  this 
compulsion  to  be  an  artist  and  you  do 
have  talent  and  you  are  a functioning 
artist,  then  you  owe  it  to  yourself  not 
to  do  anything  self-destructive.  You 
not  only  owe  it  to  yourself,  you  owe  it 
to  the  society  of  which  you  are  a part. 
Now  there  are  many  artists  who  don't 
agree  with  this,  who  take  a "The  hell 
with  it  attitude;  I am  painting  my  own 
pictures  and  I don't  care  if  anyone 
looks  at  them  or  not"  and  ”1  am  writing 
my  own  music  and  I don't  care  whether 
anyone  hears  it  or  not".  Those  people 
are  usually  not  sincere,  that  is  the 
"sour  grapes",  or  else  they  are  asocial 
people  and  as  such  are  not  really  valu- 
able artists,  because  Art  isn't  any  good 
unless  it  relates  in  some  way  to  society; 
it  is  a communicative  medium  after  all 
on  the  deepest  level.  It  is  not  communi- 
cation like  a newspaper  or  your  mag- 
azine, but  it  is  communciation  on  a 
deep  psychic  level,  and  music  is  the 
deepest  and  the  subtlest  of  all;  so  it 
does  have  to  relate  to  society  in  some 
way.  I don't  mean  that  it  has  to  be 
conservative  and  has  to  please  the  re- 
actionary tastes  of  society,  but  it  has  to 
relate,  even  if  it  relates  to  society  by 
alienating  them,  by  making  them  hos- 
tile, by  boring  them  or  making  them 
so  angry  they  leave  the  hall,  but  that 
is  relating  to  them  still.  In  other  words, 
anyone  who  says  he  doesn't  have  his 
public  in  mind  is  either  insincere  or  is 
not  truly  an  artist  because  he  is  not 
interested  in  human  communication  — 
and  that  is  a brief  answer  to  your  first 
question. 

Register:  I realize  that  you  had  to  be 
brief.  During  the  second  part  of  the 
interview  I would  like  to  tie  in  with 
your  relation  to  the  Alma  Mater,  for 
the  sake  of  the  students.  I expect  any- 
thing about  the  school,  any  remem- 
brance, pro  or  con,  how  it  developed 
you  or  didn't  develop  you. 

Mr.  Bernstein:  Well,  that  would  take  an 
awfully  long  time,  because  I'd  have  to 
dig.  I'm  not  prepared  for  this  obvious- 
ly. It  is  a long  time  ago.  I'm  awfully 
old,  you  know.  I'm  48,  which  means 
that,  since  I was  16  when  I graduated 
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from  the  Latin  School,  that  is  a mere 
32  years  ago,  which  is  a third  of  a cen- 
tury, and  a lot  has  happened  since 
then.  I can  remember,  first  of  all,  my 
great  joy  at  being  accepted.  In  those 
days  — I don't  know  if  it's  still  true 
now  — it  was  a terribly  hard  school  to 
get  into  — I hope  it  still  is  — I hope 
those  standards  have  been  maintained. 
And  I came  in  the  sixth  class  — You 
still  have  the  same  rigmarole? 

Register:  He's  fourth  and  I'm  sixth. 

Mr.  Bernstein:  Well,  I came  in  in  the 
sixth  class,  so  I went  to  the  Latin  School 
for  6 years;  and  I remember  coming  as 
a little  tyke  of,  what  was  I?  Ten  years 
old.  Ten  years  old!  And  riding  down 
on  the  street  car  from  Roxbury  with  a 
friend  of  mine  with  our  report  cards  in 
our  pockets,  which  was  all  we  had  to 
show  — we  didn't  take  exams.  Do  you 
take  exams  now  to  get  in?  Or  — 

Register:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bernstein:  Well,  we  didn't  have  those; 
we  just  came  and  stood  in  a long  line 
and  presented  our  report  cards.  Maybe 
there  was  an  exam  and  I've  forgotten; 
anyway,  I remember  standing  in  a long 
line  and  I remember  whoever  it  was 
stamping  on  my  report  card  and  my 
friend's  report  card  the  word  "Exempt", 
which  I never  understood  and  to  this 
day  I don't  understand  it.  Except  that 
we  went  into  a great  field  day  of  hilar- 
ity and  excitement.  We  went  outside 
and  we  danced  up  and  down  Louis 
Pasteur  Avenue  shouting  "We're  ex- 
empt!" We're  exempt!"  And  I don't 
think  I have  ever  been  so  happy  in  my 
life.  Do  you  understand  what  that 
means? 

Register:  I think  it  was  that  you  were 
exempt  from  further  examination. 

Mr.  Bernstein:  I see.  "Exempt"  seems 
like  the  last  word  in  the  world  that 
would  mean  admitted.  But  we  were 
exempt  — It's  a very  thrilling  word. 
And  I remember  that  moment  very  dis- 
tinctly. Then  I remember  my  first  year 
there  they  were  building  a wing  onto 
the  Latin  School.  And  so  I wasn't  in 
the  school  the  first  year  at  all.  We  had 
classes  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
across  the  street  in  the  basement  — 
some  of  us,  the  new  ones,  and  then  we 
had  classes  in  some  school  on  Pinckney 
Street  on  Beacon  Hill.  We  had  to  jour- 
ney all  around.  They  just  put  us  where- 
ever  they  could  find  a room  or  a hole 
in  the  wall.  So  those  early  days  were 


kind  of  "gypsy  days"!  — we  traveled 
around  a lot.  And  so  I really  didn't 
have  much  school  spirit  in  those  days 
because  I wasn't  in  the  school.  You 
know,  the  grounds  and  the  building 
matter  very  much  to  a young  boy.  You 
get  fond  of  the  school  and  it  becomes 
like  a second  home.  Since  we  were 
like  orphans,  being  farmed  out  from 
one  orphanage  to  another,  for  the  first 
couple  of  years,  it  wasn't  until  the 
fourth  class  that  I began  to  develop  a 
very  strong  school  spirit.  And  it  was 
also  in  those  days  that  the  masters  be- 
came more  interesting.  Of  course,  in 
the  early  years  you  have  a lot  of  young 
instructors  or  substitutes.  But  even  so, 
in  those  days  I remember  a lot  of  mas- 
ters who  made  a great  impression  uoon 
me.  I remember  one  fellow  in  particu- 
lar, a fellow  named  Aaron  Gordon,  who 
was  a very  good  teacher.  . . . 

Register:  He's  still  there. 

Mr.  Bernstein:  He's  not  still  there!  He  was 
young,  handsome,  blond-haired  kid  at 
the  time  — Will  you  give  him  my  very 
best.  I remember  him  quite  fondly. 
Isn't  that  amazing?  He's  still  there.  And 
I remember  a few  people  that  I know 
wouldn't  still  be  there  — they'd  be  too 
old. 

Register:  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Fami- 
glietti? 

Mr.  Bernstein:  No.  No,  the  people  I re- 
member mainly  were  Mark  Russo,  (he 
was  a very  brilliant  man,  very  severe), 
and  a fellow  named  Cray,  who  scared 
the  wits  out  of  us.  We  were  terribly 
frightened  of  him — I remember  him  be- 
cause we  were  frightened  of  him  — he 
was  a Latin  Teacher.  I remember  a Mr. 
McDonough  and  Kimball  Norton,  who 
was  a sort  of  farmerish  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire  type.  He  was  a very  nice, 
winning  man,  and  we  were  very  cruel 
to  him.  We  used  to  make  terrible  fun 
of  his  farmer's  accent.  We  were  con- 
stantly getting  marks.  Do  you  still  get 
marks? 

Register:  Yes,  but  not  as  much  as  in  the 
lower  classes. 

Mr.  Bernstein:  Two  marks!  Half  a mark! 

I can  still  hear  it  in  my  ear.  Then,  the 
one  I remember  most  vividly  of  all  was 
Philip  Marson,  who  is  retired  some- 
years  now.  We  still  keep  in  touch.  He 
sends  me  his  books  and  I send  him 
mine.  He  was  my  English  master  in  the 
first  class.  He  made  an  incredible  im- 
pression on  me.  He  revealed  the  Eng- 
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lish  language  to  me  in  some  magical 
way,  and  I fell  in  love  with  poetry  that 
year,  largely  due  to  his  influence.  One 
thing  that  I missed  very  much  at  the 
Latin  School  was  musical  activity  of 
any  sort  — there  just  wasn't  any. 

Register:  There's  more  now. 

Mr.  Bernstein:  Is  there?  Well,  there  was 
nothing  at  all. 

Register:  No  orchestra  or  band  or  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Bernstein:  No,  there  was  a high  school 
— a Boston  Public  School  Symphony, 
in  which  I played  the  piano  for  awhile, 
and  then  left  because  I was  very  bad 
at  it.  I couldn't  follow  the  conductor. 
I was  obviously  meant  to  be  a conduc- 
tor and  not  somebody  who  followed 
one.  There  was  no  glee  club,  no  music 
club,  there  were  no  activities  of  any 
sort.  I played  at  Assembly  now  and 
then,  and  I'd  win  something  called  the 
music  prize  or  the  music  medal. 

Register:  There's  more  emphasis  on  that 
sort  of  thing  now. 

Mr.  Bernstein:  I should  hope  so.  And  I 
remember  my  great  astonishment  at 
winning  the  classical  prize  one  year, 
or  two  years,  because  I never  thought 
of  myself  as  that  sort  of  student  or 
scholar.  But  I developed  a great  fond- 
ness for  Latin,  and  got  a couple  of 
those.  I got  a couple  of  Modern  Prizes 
also.  I have  quite  a collection  of  those 
things;  they  are  very  dear  to  me.  I was 
very  happy  at  the  Latin  School,  and 
aware,  all  the  time  I was  there  of  being 
in  a superior  school,  being  proud  of  it, 
and  being  proud  that  it  was  difficult. 
So  difficult,  in  fact,  that  the  passing 
grade  had  to  be  50,  otherwise  nobody 


would  ever  pass.  Is  it  still  50? 

Register:  Now  it's  60,  but  they  have  to 
make  70  a B and  85  an  A. 

Mr.  Bernstein:  Uh,  huh!  Well  we  never 
talked  about  A's  or  B's.  We  just  got  55 
or  50  or  60.  That  made  me  very  proud, 
of  course,  that  50  had  to  be  the  passing 
grade,  where  in  all  the  other  schools 
it  was  60  or  70;  that  was  a token  of 
how  hard  the  school  was.  I felt  that  it 
was  preparing  me  as  no  other  public 
school  could  possibly,  and  when  I 
graduated  and  got  into  Harvard,  I was 
again  very  grateful  to  the  Latin  School 
for  having  made  it  so  easy  for  me  to 
enter  Harvard.  I didn't  have  to  go 
through  anything  again  except  stand 
in  line,  show  my  report  card,  and  again 
become  "exempt".  It  was  very  funny 
about  the  transition  from  the  Latin 
School  to  Harvard,  because  the  year  I 
graduated  from  the  Latin  School  was 
the  school's  tercentenary,  as  we  used 
to  call  it,  (we  now  say  tercentenary, 
but  in  those  days  to  be  really  grand 
and  Bostonian  you  said  tercentenary), 
that  was  1935,  and  I entered  Harvard 
that  Fall  and  1936  happened  to  be  the 
tercentenary  of  Harvard.  So  I had  two 
of  them  in  a row,  and  that  was  all  very 
festive.  Somehow,  it  defines  the  atmos- 
phere to  me,  of  the  two  schools  and  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  My 
senior  year  in  high  school  and  my 
freshman  year  at  college  were  divine 
years,  and  are  somehow  symbolized 
to  me  by  this  constant  festival  which 
went  on  for  two  years.  I think  I do 
have  to  go.  I've  talked  for  half  an  hour, 
good  God! 

Register:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bernstein. 
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Something 


ONE  OF  THE  SUREST  barometers  of 
spring  at  the  Latin  School  is  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  final  Register  of  the  school 
year.  Now  that  the  seniors  have  left,  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  same  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  academics  and 
extra-curricular  activities  falls  to  the  "act- 
ing seniors"  and  underclassmen.  In  an 
effort  to  illustrate  the  success  with  which 
Latin  School  men  are  shouldering  this 
burden,  we  present  herein,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  all  who  are  interested,  some 
examples. 

The  quality  of  Latin  forensics  showed 
through  in  the  Spring.  The  National 
Forensic  League  Chapter  entered  all 
eight  areas  of  competition  in  the 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  Forensics 
Championship,  held  at  North  Dartmouth. 
At  the  end  of  a day  of  competition  Latin 
School  was  champion  in  debate,  prose 
reading,  dramatics,  humor,  group  discus- 
sion, and  extemporaneous  speaking. 

In  later  forensic  competition  Paul 
Hogan  received  a silver  medal  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  and  a gold 
medal  at  Suffolk  University  for  dramatics. 
Winning  first  place  in  Humorous  Inter- 
pretation at  Suffolk  was  Christopher 
Moore.  For  his  satire  on  the  farm  quota 
system  Christopher  was  awarded  a full 
four  year  scholarship  to  Suffolk. 

The  standing  of  the  Debate  Squad 
under  Captain  Arne  Waters  rose  to  num- 
ber five  in  the  state,  in  this  the  first  year 
a Latin  School  team  has  ever  competed 
in  statewide  and  interstate  tournaments. 


of  Interest 

The  Varsity  debaters  continued  to  receive 
speaker  awards,  Tom  Connolly  at  Dover 
and  Rich  Clarke  at  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Meanwhile  the  Intermediate  Squad 
was  winning  debates  in  Massachusetts, 
at  North  Quincy  High  School,  in  New 
Hampshire,  at  Bishop  Guertin  High 
School,  and  in  Connecticut,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  at  Storrs. 

The  two  most  sought  after  forensic 
honors  however  were  won  at  the  Latin 
School  itself.  In  the  first,  Prize  Reading, 
qualification  round  competition  was  un- 
usually keen.  Making  it  through  the 
qualification  and  final  rounds  were: 
Donald  Dawes,  First  Prize,  Christopher 
Kennedy,  Second  Prize,  and  Thomas  Con- 
nolly, Third  Prize.  The  special  prizes  were 
won  by  James  Nager,  IV,  and  Paul 
Hogan,  V. 

The  second  prize  competition  of  the 
year  was  the  historic  Prize  Declamation. 
The  judges  for  the  event  were  eighteen 
nobillissimi  alumni  from  the  classes  of 
1917  and  1942.  The  prize  winners  were: 
Lawrence  DiCara,  First  Prize,  Donald 
Dawes,  Second  Prize,  and  Cornelius 
Doherty,  Third  Prize.  The  special  prizes 
went  to  Richard  Clarke,  II,  Christopher 
Kennedy,  III,  and  Paul  Hogan,  V. 


— Stephan  Showstark 


In  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  sentiment 
at  Latin  School  and  other  Massachusetts 
high  schools  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
World  Affairs  Council  Chapter  conducted 
an  opinion  survey  in  cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  A 
computerized  formula  guaranteed  the 
random  selection  of  the  almost  one  hun- 
dred students  chosen  to  participate.  The 
results,  announced  later  at  a meeting  in 
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Westwood,  indicated  that  over  three 
quarters  of  the  Massachusetts  high  school 
students  polled  agreed  with  the  adminis- 
tration stand  in  Vietnam.  At  the  Latin 
School  eighty-three  per  cent  of  those 
questioned  believed  that  the  United 
States  should  not  withdraw  at  this  time. 

At  the  Westwood  meeting  Latin's  coun- 
cil members  met  with  state  Selective  Ser- 
vice Director,  Donald  Carr,  and  Richard 
Seigel,  special  assistant  to  Congressman 
Schweikhert  of  Pennsylvania.  The  council 
is  now  planning  a "political  education" 
trip  to  Washington,  D.C. 

In  other  geo-political  meetings  the 
Social  Science  Club  presented  a speaker 
on  African  Art,  who  was  followed  a week 
later  by  Amargo  Pamde,  a Mozambiquan 
hosted  by  the  Afro-Asian  Culture  Club. 


— Alan  Kuritsky 


Mr.  Malcolm  Flynn's  chess  masters 
again  carried  off  the  honors  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Interscholastic  Chess 
League.  The  team  captured  first  place  in 
a four  hour  match  with  Newton  High 
School  on  May  sixth.  Earlier  the  Latin 
School  hosted  its  own  invitational  chess 
tourney,  which  drew  statewide  competi- 
tion. Outstanding  in  this  year's  matches 
were  Saulius  Girnius,  I,  Martin  Edelstien, 
next  year's  team  captain,  and  Emilio 
Favorito,  next  year's  Chess  Club  Presi- 
dent. 


— Stephan  Showstark 


The  outgoing  Register  editorial  board 
received  high  honors  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's high  school  publication  competi- 


tion. The  medalist  commendation  de- 
scribed the  staff  and  advisors  of  the 
magazine  as  "truly  professional."  The 
Register  was  also  honored  at  the  four- 
teenth annual  New  England  Publications 
Conference,  held  April  twenty-second  at 
Merrimack  College.  The  magazine  was 
cited  as  the  best  high  school  publication 
in  all  New  England.  To  co-editors  Scott 
Holmberg  and  Paul  Jarvie  go  the  con- 
gratulations of  both  the  school  and  an 
envious  new  editorial  board.  The  new 
board,  headed  by  Editor-in-Chief  Bill  Mc- 
Queeney,  began  its  work  early,  attend- 
ing a high  school  press  workshop  at 
Northeastern  University.  The  workshop 
was  addressed  by  David  Brickman,  noted 
metropolitan  publisher,  and  Terry  Carter, 
WBZ-TV  commentator. 

The  future  scientists  from  the  Latin 
School  continued  to  prove  their  ability  in 
contests  throughout  last  Spring.  At  the 
annual  school  Science  Fair  held  early  in 
March,  originality  was  the  keystone  of 
the  competition.  Everything  from  meteoro- 
logical studies  of  the  past  winter  to  a 
home-made  helicopter  was  shown. 
Thomas  Gaputis  and  Robert  Baron  won 
first  and  second  prizes  respectively.  Later 
in  the  Regional  Science  Fair  first  place 
honors  went  to  Robert  Baron  and  Steven 
Dong. 

Steve  Dong  and  Gerry  Rubin  received 
honorable  mentions  in  the  ninth  annual 
Chemistry  Scholarship  Examination  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  Winning  re- 
gional awards  in  the  Ford  sponsored 
Future  Scientists  of  America  contest  were 
Francis  Wong,  Joe  Caulifield,  and  Steve 
Dong.  Robert  Sharkey  was  chosen  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  attend  their  three  day  1967 
Space  Congress  at  the  new  headquarters 
of  NASA's  research  center  in  Cambridge. 


— Stephan  Showstark 
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Latin's  muscians,  in  addition  to  playing 
at  many  assemblies  and  school  functions, 
were  busy  traveling  to  other  schools 
to  entertain.  Besides  giving  concerts  in 
the  Boston  School  System  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  Symphonic 
Orchestra  played  at  Salem  State  College. 
Over  thirty-five  Latin  School  men  board- 
ed the  buses  for  Salem  resplendent  in 
their  blue  and  silver  spangled  uniforms. 

News  of  yet  another  concert  tour  comes 
from  class  III  reporter  Ken  Zunder.  He 
writes,  "During  April  vacation  the 
Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony  toured 
northern  New  England.  They  were  en- 
thusiastically received  in  Burlington  and 
Springfield,  Vermont,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Portland,  Maine.  Three 
Latin  musicians  participating  were  Fred 
Seigel,  Vin  DiCara,  and  Alex  Robinson.'' 

Mr.  Zunder 's  report  initiates  the  use  in 
this  column  of  a system  of  class  reporters. 
From  our  class  V reporter,  Paul  Hogan, 
comes  news  of  intramural  basketball  and 
baseball  competition  among  the  "fivsie" 
homerooms.  Paul  reports,  "On  April  17th, 
a bitter  cold  day,  homerooms  216  and 
220  played  baseball  at  Cleveland  Circle. 
Coached  by  Mr.  John  Flynn  and  Mr. 
Woodward,  the  teams  played  a full  nine 
innings,  220  winning  14-12.” 

Class  six  reporter,  Paul  Suchecki,  also 
reports  of  the  athletic  successes  of  his 
classmates."  At  ihe  Dorchester  YMCA 
Rich  Crescenci  received  the  Sportsman- 
ship Award  for  football,  and  at  the 
Hyde  Park  Y Tom  Donovan  was  awarded 
the  High  Point  Scorer  for  swimming." 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  item  from 
class  six  however  is  the  report  that  an 
un-named  "sixie"  had  received  141  mis- 
demeanor marks  in  six  marking  periods, 
a new  record  and  dubious  honor. 

The  Key  Club  at  Boston  Latin  continued 
to  show  its  influence  in  the  New  England 
District.  Patrick  Groden,  III,  was  elected 
Lt.  Governor  and  later  at  the  three  day 
convention  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Tom 
Connolly  was  chosen  as  New  England's 
candidate  for  the  office  of  International 
Trustee. 

On  the  evening  of  May  15th  alumni 
and  students  were  treated  to  a concert 
of  entertaining  music  by  the  Boston  Pops 
orchestra.  The  selections  ranged  from  a 
Rachmaninoff  piano  concerto  to  a rendi- 
tion of  Winchester  Cathedral.  During  the 
evening  our  own  Peter  Voison  was  fea- 
tured in  a trumpet  solo  of  Purcell's  Sonata 
for  Trumpet. 


— Alan  Kuritsky 


KUDOS  KOLUMN  — Vin  Costello  was 
chosen  All  Scholastic-Basketball  by  the 
Record  American.  . . . Inspector  Greene 
of  the  Registry  provided  an  excellent  after 
lunch  treat  on  March  twenty-ninth.  . . . 
Steven  Carey  was  chosen  outstanding 
panelist  at  the  Boston  Police-School 
Seminar.  . . . Latin's  hockey  team  played 
English  in  the  Arena  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Heart  Fund.  . . . Attorney  General 
Elliot  Richardson  spoke  at  the  tri-school 
Law  Day  Assembly  held  at  Latin  School. 
...  a colorful  team  of  class  officers  nar- 
rowly defeated  an  aggressive  faculty 
basketball  squad  in  this  year's  Student- 
Faculty  Game.  Starring  were  Messrs. 
Canny,  Wright,  and  Irons.  . . . and  on 
May  first  the  price  of  milk  went  . . . down? 

ALUMNI  NOTES.  David  Levy  '64  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  senior  class 
at  Boston  University.  His  classmate 
Charles  Elboin  '64  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  B.U.  Student  Faculty  Forum. 

Steve  Goldman  '58  has  received  the 
David  Sarnoff  Fellowship  for  electronics 
research.  Mr.  Goldman  is  an  electronics 
engineer  specializing  in  advanced  radar 
concepts  at  RCA  Aerospace  at  Burlington. 

Edward  F.  McLaughlin  '66  has  received 
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the  extremely  rare  distinction  of  an 
award  for  academic  achievement  in 
French  in  his  freshman  year  at  Dartmouth 
College. 

This  year  the  Latin  theatrical  season 
was  composed  not  only  of  the  customary 
Senior  Play,  but  also  of  a Class  Day  Play. 
Seniors  George  Field,  Stefan  Granholm, 
Paul  Jarvie,  and  Curtis  Naihersey  wrote, 
produced,  directed,  and  starred  in  Malice 
in  Blunderland.  The  class  play  was  a 
sharp  satire  which  dealt  with  the  mean- 
derings  of  a boy  through  the  maze-like 
corridors  of  the  Latin  School  in  quest  of 
a college  education.  For  their  part  the 
authors  each  received  a one  hundred 
dollar  Derby  Medal. 

The  Senior  Play  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Conrad  Jameson  was,  as  usual,  ex- 
cellent. This  year  Mr.  Jameson  put  on 

two  one  act  plays:  When  Shakespeare's 
Gentelmen  Get  Together,  and  The  Game 
of  Chess,  Seen  in  Shakespeare's  Gentle- 
men were  George  Field,  Charles 
Shahood,  David  McEttrick,  Cornelius 
Doherty,  David  Butler,  and  Christopher 
Moore. 

As  the  magazine  was  about  to  go  to 
print,  word  came  that  the  initial  results  of 
the  three  day  regimental  track  meet  at 
White  Stadium  were  in  error.  The  win- 
ning scores  of  two  Latin  school  boys  had 
been  attributed  to  another  team.  The 
switch  in  scores  gave  Latin  the  win,  its 


— Alan  Kuritsky 


first  outdoor  track  regimental  victory  in 
ten  years.  Outstanding  in  the  competi- 
tion were  Walter  Mayo,  Steve  Carey, 
Scotty  Guild,  Lincoln  Pope,  and  Dave 
Butler.  Although  unannounced  in  the 
press,  the  Latin  victory  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  months  of  practice  and  was 
most  deserved. 


Twilight/Haiku 

Blood  flows  in  the  sky 
As  the  dying  sun  loses 
Its  battle  with  Night. 


Horizon/Haiku 

Puffs  of  smoke  rise  up 
From  the  friction  of  the  sky 
Against  the  ocean. 


— Stefan  Granholm  '67 
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The  Cycle 


T here  were  early  days  in  Spring 
Of  which  he  was  not  conscious. 

Then  the  days  of  freshness  and  of  fragrance 
When  every  breath  came  deep  and  robust  from 

young  and  lusty  lungs 


The  days  of  Summer  followed. 

Days  of  ripeness  and  of  warmth, 

A time  for  carefree  pleasures. 

When  every  thought  was  a thought  of  the  future  from 

a young  and  sharp-honed  mind. 


There  came  the  days  of  Autumn, 

Still  bright  and  ripe  and  brisk. 

The  time  of  gathered  harvest, 

When  the  mind  began  to  wander  to  other  days 
When  the  leaves  were  yet  on  the  boughs 
And  the  birds  still  to  be  seen  in  the  skies. 

But  then  the  age  of  Winter 
Merged  from  out  the  frost, 

Days  of  gray,  days  of  cold. 

When  every  step  was  a torture  in  its 

agony  of  degeneration. 


And  now  he  is  without  the  seasons. 

For  they  have  passed  him  by 
A nd  he  has  left  them  behind 
As  he  enters  into  a land  without  seasons, 
A land  without  change  or  any  cycle 
— T.  Paul  Connolly  *68  That  can  revolve  to  an  end. 
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SPORTS 


BASEBALL 


TRADE 

Latin  opened  the  season  at  the  Fens  by 
walloping  Trade  25-6.  Despite  the  near 
freezing  temperature,  the  Latin  bats  were 
hot.  Paced  by  Dennis  Kearney,  Dick 
Zeghibe,  Bob  DeLeo,  and  Dick  Brady,  the 
Latin  squad  banged  out  fifteen  hits.  Dave 
Tickner  limited  the  Trade  batters'  attack 
by  striking  out  nine  and  giving  up  only 
five  hits.  This  fine  team  effort  was  an 
inspiring  sight  to  Coach  Patten,  who  was 
hopeful  that  this  was  a sign  of  things  to 
come. 

B.C.  HIGH 

Eager  for  another  win,  the  Latin  team 
took  the  field  at  B.C.  High.  However  the 
Latin  Nine  lacked  the  extra  spark  which 
it  had  at  the  Fens  and  lost  by  a score  of 
12-1.  Despite  hitting  the  ball  solidly,  Latin 
could  only  muster  four  hits.  Hampered 
by  little  support,  pitcher  Ed  Laucka  did 
what  he  could  but  was  unable  to  stop  the 
Eaglet's  attack.  Bright  spots  in  this  losing 
effort  were  Dennis  Kearney  'and  Steve 
Connolly. 


In  the  second  game,  Latin  seeking  re- 
venge for  the  earlier  defeat  by  the 
Eaglets  took  the  field.  However,  the  high 
spirited  Latin  team  could  only  get  one 
run  against  the  well  balanced  B.C.  High 
attack, and  went  down  to  a 7-1  defeat. 
The  Latin  team  hustled  on  every  play  but 
a few  key  errors  cost  them  the  game. 
B.C.  High's  defense  was  magnificent,  rob- 
bing the  Latin  players  of  many  base  hits. 
Despite  this  disappointment,  Coach  Pat- 
ten, wishing  to  even  the  Latin  record, 
eagerly  led  his  legions  to  Dunbar  Ave. 
for  the  next  game,  against  Dorchester 
High. 

DORCHESTER 

The  Dorchester  nine  met  their  match 
against  the  Latin  team.  Led  by  Tom 
O'Neil,  making  his  first  start  of  the  sea- 
son, the  Latins  defeated  Dorchester  7-4. 
Bill  Stone,  Steve  Connolly,  and  Jim  Mc- 
Swain  supported  O'Neil's  fine  pitching 
effort  with  excellent  hitting  and  fine  field- 
ing. Coach  Patten,  noticing  that  O'Neil 
was  tiring  and  wishing  to  please  the  local 
fans,  put  Ed  Laucka,  a local  product,  in 
to  finish  the  last  inning.  This  game  was 
a fine  all-around  effort  by  the  Latin  squad 
and  showed  that  Latin  was  still  a team 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

That  Latin  squad  once  again  faced  the 
black  and  red  of  Dochester.  This  time 
Latin  was  victorious  by  a score  of  4-1. 
Led  by  the  hitting  of  Steve  Micherone 
and  the  strong  defensive  play  of  the  in- 
field, Latin  stretched  its  winning  record  to 
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SOCCER 


— Kenneth  Gloss 

3.  Although  tiring  in  the  last  inning,  Mike 
Day  pitched  a fine  ball  game  and  added 
a bright  spot  to  the  Latin  mound  staff. 
Ed  Laucka  put  out  the  fire  in  the  last 
inning,  proving  his  ability  in  the  clutch. 
The  Latin  squad,  riding  high  on  their  win 
streak,  next  met  the  Tech  nine. 

TECHNICAL 

In  spite  of  some  strategic  changes  in 
the  line-up  by  Coach  Patten,  Latin  be- 
came the  victim  of  Mike  Holodinkski's 
second  no-hitter  in  a row.  Latin  evened 
its  record  at  3-3  as  it  lost  to  Tech  by  the 
score  of  6-0.  Latin  batters  were  baffled 
by  Holodinski's  ability  and  were  spared 
the  agony  of  having  a perfect  game 
thrown  against  them  when  Dave  Ticker 
drew  a walk. 

After  six  games  Latin  is  3-3  looking 
forward  to  making  Coach  Patten's  last 
season  a winning  one.  Behind  the  strong 
pitching  of  Ed  Laucka  and  Dave  Tickner 
and  such  power  hitters  as  Dick  Zeghibe, 
Jay  "Ty  Cobb"  Porter,  Bob  Deleo,  and 
Steve  Connolly,  the  rest  of  the  year  looks 
promising. 

Also,  the  nucleus  of  next  year's  team 
with  the  return  of  many  starting  Juniors 
and  Sophomores,  such  as  Bill  Fitzsim- 
mons, Jay  Porter,  Bill  Stone,  Steve  Con- 
nolly, Steve  Micherone,  Jim  MacSwain, 
Mike  Davenport  and  pitching  of  Tom 
O'Neil  and  Mike  Day,  augurs  well  for  the 
future. 


So  far  this  spring  there  have  been  no 
problems  with  regards  to  seating  capa- 
city at  the  soccer  games.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  need  to  build  a moat  around 
the  playing  field  to  protect  the  players 
from  the  crowd.  The  lack  of  student  sup- 
port and  participation  has  proven  to  be 
a serious  drawback  to  the  still  coachless 
soccer  team. 

Yet  despite  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
BLS  soccer  team  has  continued  to  show  a 
determination  to  win,  characteristic  of  the 
Latin  School  spirit. 


— Clifford  Scott 


This  season's  opener  was  played  at 
Science  Park  against  (who  else!)  English. 
English  drew  first  blood  when,  midway 
through  the  first  period,  they  broke  the 
purple  defense  and  twice  put  it  past  Latin 
goalie  Bill  Brown.  At  the  start  of  the 
second  period  Captain  Brown  switched 
to  halfback  to  put  some  added  punch  in 
the  Latin  attack.  He  was  replaced  in  the 
nets  by  Emil  Favorito. 
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Midway  through  the  third  period,  on  a 
corner  kick  by  Jimmy  Lauterback  and  an 
assist  by  Paul  Smith,  Latin  drove  home 
on  a goal  by  Joe  Wong,  bringing  the 
score  to  2-1. 

Heads-up  defense  on  the  part  of  Emil 
Favorito  and  fullbacks  "Tex"  Paegle  and 
Henry  Rios  held  English  scoreless  for  the 
final  three  periods  of  the  game.  But  the 
Latin  attack,  spearheaded  by  captain- 
elect  Hon  Hoi  Yee  and  co-captain  elect 
Jimmy  Lauterback,  was  thwarted  in  its 
attempts  to  score  the  tying  goal,  and  the 
game  ended  in  a 2-1  victory  for  English. 

With  a little  luck  the  team  should  do 
well  in  its  other  games  this  spring  against 
Tech,  U.  Mass.,  Wentworth,  and  Common- 
wealth Prep. 


OUTDOOR  TRACK 

Although  hampered  by  wet  and  windy 
weather,  the  track  team  practiced  and 
ran  on  fearlessly.  The  Purple  lost  its  first 
two  meets  to  English  and  Technical, 
mainly  through  lack  of  participants.  Then 
our  men  went  to  Danvers  for  the  St.  John's 
Relays,  and  ran  extremely  well.  Out  of  a 
field  that  represented  many  schools  in  the 
state,  two  of  Latin's  four  relay  teams  won 
places,  a second  and  a third.  Lincoln 
Pope,  "Scottie"  Guild,  Carl  Roland,  and 
Walter  Mayo  were  the  runners  responsible 
for  both  honors,  placing  in  both  the  440 
and  880  relays.  The  following  week  Latin 
opposed  English  and  Tech  in  a triangular 
meet.  In  a close  call  Latin  scored  the 
biggest  upset  of  the  year.  Our  field 


— Kenneth  Glass 


events  men  and  our  fine  sprinters  deserve 
the  bulk  of  the  credit.  This  victory  now 
brings  us  hope  of  our  first  Regional  Cham- 
pionship since  1957. 

This  year  we  have  many  runners  of  ex- 
ceptional ability.  Our  strong  Class  A 
team  consists  of:  Pope  and  Guild,  two 
of  the  best  dashmen  in  the  state  who 
continually  outclass  their  City-League 
competition  in  the  100;  Reid  in  hurdles; 
"Duke"  Snyder  in  the  880,  a runner  who 
really  came  into  his  own  this  year;  Gilli- 
gan,  a fine  hurdler,  who  will  miss  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  because  of  an 
injury;  Steve  Carey,  last  year's  Reggie 
champ  in  the  discus  and  javelin;  Dave 
Butler,  the  indoor  Reggie  champ  in  the 
shot  put,  who  along  with  Peterson,  Class 
B McSweeny,  and  co-captain  Rose  may 
provide  Latin  with  a Class  A sweep  in  the 
shot  put;  also  co-captain  Walter  Mayo, 
who  is  undefeated  in  the  220,  and  is 
a high-hope  in  the  state  meet.  Con- 
sistent placers  in  Class  B were:  Roland  in 
the  100,  Grooms  and  Mastaby  in  the  220, 
Guildford  in  the  hurdles,  Costello  in  the 
440,  Doran,  who  has  bounced  back  from 
a leg  injury,  in  the  mile,  and  Bynoe  with 
"Little"  Peterson  in  the  shot  put.  Our 
promising  Class  C consists  of:  Braxton 
and  Collins  in  the  100,  Buono  in  the  220, 
Coley  in  the  440,  Hogan  in  the  hurdles, 
Thibeault  in  the  880,  and  others. 

Although  the  individual  performances 
were  outstanding,  the  team  suffered  over- 
all from  the  lack  of  participation.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  team  can  win  the 
Regimentals  for  the  very  deserving 
coaches,  Mr.  Patten  and  Mr.  Fielding. 


GOLF 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Flynn,  this 
year's  golf  team  seems  certain  to  win  the 
Massachusetts  Coast  Golf  League  title. 
With  six  strong  starters,  Ed  Laucka,  John 
Powers,  Tom  Faletra,  Rich  Gillooly,  Rich 
Kontos  and  Mike  Feehilly,  together  with 
several  good  back-up  men,  the  team  is 
the  best  that  we  have  had  in  recent  years. 

All  of  Latin's  matches  are  played  at  the 
George  Wright  Golf  Course  in  Hyde  Park, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  one  at  Wollas- 
ton Golf  Course  against  North  Quincy, 
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and  one  at  Furnace  Brook  Golf  Course 
with  Quincy. 

The  match  lasts  for  eleven  holes,  and  a 
total  of  nine  points  is  played  for  each 
match.  Each  of  the  six  starters  plays  an 
individual  match  for  one  point  for  total 
holes  played;  then  each  pair  of  boys 
plays  a low-ball  match  against  the  oppo- 
nent's pair  for  one  point. 

The  schools  pitted  against  Latin  this 
year  for  the  M.C.G.L.  title  are  Boston  Eng- 
lish, Boston  Technical,  Hyde  Park,  Quincy 
and  North  Quincy. 

At  this  time,  the  team's  record  is  5-0-0. 
Their  first  win  over  North  Quincy  was  a 
close  one  with  the  second  team  winning 
all  three  of  its  points  and  the  third  team 
taking  2 out  of  3 to  win  5-4. 

Since  the  first  match,  Latin  has  won 
big  over  all  of  its  opponents.  The  second 
and  third  matches  were  both  against  last 
year's  city  champs,  Technical  High.  In 
the  first  match  Latin  had  to  tee  off,  for- 
feiting one  point  because  one  of  our 


men  couldn't  show  up  and  it  was  too  late 
to  get  a replacement.  But  when  the 
points  were  totaled,  the  score  was  7-2,  a 
crushing  victory  over  Tech,  and  it  gave 
our  team  the  momentum  that  it  needed. 
The  second  time  the  teams  met,  it  was  a 
repeat  victory  7-2,  and  this  proved  that 
Latin's  Golf  Team  was  out  to  capture 
the  title. 

The  fourth  team  to  succumb  to  Latin's 
power  was  Quincy,  and  the  score  says 
enough  of  how  well  the  team  played. 
Latin  9 — Quincy  0. 

The  fifth  game  pitted  the  two  oldest 
rivals  in  the  country  against  each  other, 
Boston  Latin  and  Boston  English.  It  be- 
gan to  rain  on  the  third  hole,  but  the 
teams  stuck  it  out  and  the  final  score  was 
Latin  School  8 1/2  and  a rainsoaked 
English  team  1/2. 

The  only  school  that  has  not  faced 
Latin  yet  is  Hyde  Park.  It  should  prove 
to  be  an  easy  match  for  the  purple  and 
white. 


SPRING  CREW 


- — Alan  Kuritsky 
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The  Spring  Crew  is  one  of  the  better 
all  around  units  that  Latin  has  produced 
in  recent  years.  The  team  has  everything 
necessary  to  make  this  season  the  most 
successful  to  date. 

The  first  boat,  led  by  coxwain  Rich 
Sguillante  and  backed  by  veteran  stroke 
George  Heos,  bowman  John  Stabers,  and 
veteran  oarsmen  Zunder,  Burnham, 
Anastas,  and  Aggripino,  boasts  size  and 
strength  and  an  intense  desire  to  win. 
Tom  Abraham,  Rich  Murray,  Joe  Sinke- 
vich,  Ward  McCarthy,  Nick  Mazares,  Paul 
Athanas,  and  coxv/ain  Dave  Kelly  make 


up  the  nucleus  of  our  second  boat. 

This  year,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
crew  to  beat  is  Tech.  Tech's  strength  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  Latin's  first  winning  season. 

Daily  practice  on  the  Charles  has 
moulded  the  first  boat  into  an  excellent, 
smoothly  working  crew.  This  coupled 
with  the  crew's  excellent  spirit  gives  pros- 
pects of  a very  successful  season. 

The  members  of  the  crew  wish  to  thank 
coach  Vara  for  giving  his  time  and 
talents,  and  hope  to  give  him  a long- 
awaited  winning  season. 
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The 

Registers 

Raving 

Reporter 

April  21:  Overheard  in  130: 

Archon:  "Translate  this  wall  inscrip- 
tion." 

Demos:  "Socrates  eats  hemlock." 

April  24:  From  211: 

Words  of  Wisdom:  "Two  half-wits 
make  a whole  wit." 

April  25:  Today,  Ye  R.R.R.  got  his  first 
look  at  the  headmaster's  new  wall-to- 
wall  carpet.  He  then  realized  that  it 
was  installed  so  that  he  could  be  called 
on  the  carpet. 

April  2G:  For  that  joke,  Ye  R.R.R.  had  the 
carpet  pulled  out  from  under  him. 

April  28:  Sapiens:  "A  fool  can  ask  more 
questions  than  a wise  man  can  an- 
swer." 

Sapientior:  "No  wonder  I flunk  so 
many  tests!" 

May  1:  Ye  R.R.R.  believes  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pennies  found 
on  the  floor  in  212  is  somehow  related 
to  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  milk. 

May  4:  Coach:  "Why  don't  you  play  on 
the  golf  team  any  more?" 

Snirdley:  "Would  you  play  with  some- 
one who  cheats,  falsifies  his  score,  and 
picks  up  his  ball  when  your  back  is 
turned?" 

Coach:  "Of  course  not." 

Snirdley:  "Well,  neither  would  they." 

May  6:  Ye  R.R.R.  came  to  school  this 
Saturday  and  was  board  to  death. 

May  9:  Overheard  in  health  class: 
Muscleman:  "Where  would  you  go  to 
get  LSD?" 


Health  Nut:  "A  psychodelicatessen, 
naturally." 

May  12:  From  Room  116: 

Noe:  "What  is  a joke  told  at  a beach 
party?" 

Cult:  "Aqueous  humor?" 

May  15:  After  ripping  his  pants  in  gym 
today,  Ye  R.R.R.  realized  how  Miss 
Taylor  got  her  name. 

May  18:  "Fill  in  the  blank:  'The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written 

chiefly  by 

"Candlelight." 

May  22:  Why  couldn't  Batman  go  fish- 
ing? 

Robin  ate  all  the  worms. 

May  2G:  Overheard  in  the  Guidance 
Office: 

Master:  "Why  do  you  want  to  be  in 
the  percussion  section  of  a symphony 
orchestra?" 

Jester:  "I'm  only  a cymbal-minded 
person." 

May  29:  Heard  in  the  Phys  Ed  Office: 
"We  just  lost  our  best  player  because 
of  his  low  marks." 

"That's  too  bad." 

"Sure  is.  That  boy  could  do  anything 
with  a basketball  except  autograph  it." 

May  31:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  forced  to  tutor  a 
sixie  in  Latin.  When  the  little  fellow 
asked  him  how  to  say  "he  did,"  R.R.R., 
no  great  classicist  himself,  told  him  to 
fecit. 

June  1:  In  114: 

Almus  Pater:  " You  see,  children,  in 
those  days  they  had  no  airplanes." 
Impius  Puer:  "Then  where  could  they 
watch  movies?" 
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June  2:  Today  Ye  R.R.R.  found  out  what 
a deadline  really  is:  a hangman's  rope. 

June  4:  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishment 
Department: 

"Smythe,  take  a piece  of  paper  and 
erase  the  blackboard." 

June  5:  Henceforth  the  German  Club  will 
be  known  as  the  League  of  Teutonic 
Knights,  the  Photography  Club  as  the 
Daguerreotypists'  Society,  the  Radio 
Club  as  the  Wireless  Operators'  Union, 
and  the  Model  U.N.  as  the  Model 
League  of  Nations.  To  further  comply 
with  the  office's  decree  on  the  renaming 
of  school  activities,  the  Register  staff 
will  no  longer  be  known  as  hippies. 

June  G:  From  032: 

This  issue  was  proof  read  entirly  by 
boys  who  got  over  700  in  the  english 
Accheivements. 

June  8:  Some  cynic  suggested  that  Ye 
R.R.R.  is  joking  more  now  and  enjoying 
it  less. 

June  9:  Out  of  the  clear  blue  of  the 
western  sky  comes  — Superfunction. 
Who  is  this  extraneous  root,  is  masked 
lemma,  with  his  faithful  Indian  com- 
panion Tangent,  who  rides  on  a 
spirited  white  logarithm?  He  extracts 


from  the  rich  and  distributes  to  the 
poor.  Together  with  his  band  of  merry 
matrices,  he  lives  in  the  trigonometric 
tables,  ready  at  any  time  to  multiply 
the  troubles  of  the  log  sin  of  Notting- 
ham. Beware,  differential  equations  — 
Super  function  rides  again! 

June  13:  Overheard  at  Social  Science 
Club  meeting: 

June  15:  After  getting  suspended  for  his 
attempt  to  raise  a herd  of  steers  in  the 
school's  front  yard,  Ye  R.R.R.  has  to 
admit  that  kine  does  not  pay. 

June  19:  Magister  Maximus:  "Did  you 
know  that  Time  can  be  seen?" 

Clodius  Minimus:  "No,  where?" 

M.M.:  "In  the  sky." 

C.M.:  "How  can  you  see  time  in  the 
sky?" 

M.M.:  "Time  flies,  don't  you  know." 

June  20:  Better  lighting  is  definitely 
necessary  on  the  second  floor.  Ye 
R.R.R.  almost  went  blind  in  study  today 
playing  cards. 

June  22:  As  you  leave  the  hallowed  halls 
of  learning  once  again,  remember  that 
occluded  casements  prevent  accidental 
defenestrations. 


"Forsan  et  haec  olim  oblivisci  iuvabit." 

— Insegrevius  'LXVIII 
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May  we  have  your 
autograph  ? 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
Boston,  Mass. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Compliments  of 

Howard  J.  Richard  C.L.U. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

75  FEDERAL  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02110 
HU  2-4900  HU  2-2244 


323-8615 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LESLIE 

Diamonds  - Watches  - Silverware 
Fine  Jewelry  and  Giftware 
Expert  Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

Georgia  and  Anthony 
Critsley 

1910  Centre  Street 
West  Roxbury,  Mass. 


H.  A.  HILLS  CO. 


1914  Centre  Street 


West  Roxbury,  Mass.  02132 


SUPPORT 

THE 

JIMMY  FUND 
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R.  and  R.  CLEANERS 


Professional  Cleaning 
1187-1195  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Mattapan,  Mass.  02126 


MOHAWK  MARKET 

207-209  St.  Botolph  St. 

Boston  15,  Mass. 

Fine  Quality  Meat 
Grocery  — Produce 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

THE  SENIOR  CLASS 
B.  L.  S.  1967 


CHAMPION  CLEANERS 


3 Hour  Service  - Storage 
435  Geneva  Ave, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

TA  5-1603 


FREE  Booklet 

COMPUTER  CAREERS 


CALL[>C>  542-1980 

Answers  Your  Questions  About: 


• Job  Opportunity 

• Starting  Salaries 


IfllRl 

• Career  Advancement 

• Training  Requirements 

Or  Complete  and  Mail  This  Coupon t 

Name 

Address 

City Zip 


Phone 


• Age 


Last  School  Year  Completed . 


Automation  Institute 

39  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
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Warren  K.  Vantine 
Studio,  Inc. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

661  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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THES  HOLY  CROSS  FATHERS  and  BROTHERS 


Teachers  • Preachers  • Counselors  • Missioners 
in  the  U.  S.,  Peru,  Uganda  & Pakistan 


Since  the  midpoint  of  Vatican  II  men 
studying  in  our  seminary  at  Stone- 
hill  College  to  become  Priests  and 
Brothers  of  Holy  Cross  have  accented 
building-  community  — living-  the 
Christian  life  more  intently  than  ever 
before  — • daily  enjoying  concelebratcd 
Mass  with  homily;  praying  Lauds  and 
Vespers  as  morning  and  night  prayer; 
on  Fridays  sharing  in  open  discussion 


their  talents,  insights  and  convictions 
to  assure  the  community’s  growth  as 
a fraternity  of  Christian  love,  its 
concern  for  all  mankind,  the  relevance 
and  future  of  its  apostolic  works — all 
in  order  to  better  serve  the  People  of 
God,  to  get  men  to  love  one  another. 
Brothers  work  side  by  side  with  the 
priests,  share  the  same  community 
life. 


-for  information  without  obligation,  mail  this  coupon- 


Your  Name 


Atfe 


Street  and  Number 

Cheek  one  box.  Your  interest: 


City  State  Zip 

Priesthood  □ Brotherhood  | | 


BLS 


’ Father  Frank  GartlandpCnjSlC.,  North  Easton,  rMass.,  02356 
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SCHOLASTIC  JEWELERS 

INC 

☆ 


Official  Jewelers 

of  the 

Class  of  1967 


WASHINGTON  STREET  • BOSTON 


